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ae Defense Kook Campaign 


NATIONAL DEFENSE BOOK CAMPAIGN of the American 
Library Association, the American Red Cross, and the United Service Organizations 
for National Defense, Inc., is being organized. Especially invited to participate in the 
campaign are the following organizations: American Merchant Marine Library Associa- 
tion, Boy Scouts of America, Girl Scouts of America, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, National Recreation Association, and the Special Libraries Association. 
All these organizations have been asked to appoint representatives to a national advisory 
committee. 

The primary purpose is to collect reading matter for soldiers, sailors, and marines 
to supplement the library services provided by the Government—services which are 
excellent in quality but inadequate in quantity. It is hoped that the number of books 
assembled will be so great as to permit allocations for many purposes growing out of the 
national defense effort. 

Good books of every kind are needed: fiction, of course; popular books on travel, 
history, and biography; plays, poems, essays; also books on science, technology, voca- 
tions; and up-to-date reference works. 

Public libraries, school, college, and university libraries, and special libraries in busi- 
ness and industry will be asked to serve as receiving centers. Committees, chapters, and 
members of the organizations mentioned above will be asked to contribute their services 
in soliciting and collecting the millions of useful books which are thought to be avail- 
able and no longer needed in the homes of American citizens. 

Serving as an executive board for the campaign are Clarence E. Sherman and Franklin 
F. Hopper for the A.L.A., Don Smith and Paul Hutchins for the American Red Cross, 
and Harry A. Wann and John F. Hickey for the U.S.O. Dr. Wann is chairman of 
the board and Mr. Smith vice chairman. Mr. Hickey is treasurer. The campaign 
director will serve also as board secretary. 

Funds for the operation of the campaign have been furnished jointly by the U.S.O. 
and the American Red Cross. Headquarters will be established in proximity to the 
offices of the U.S.O. in New York City. Althea H. Warren, librarian of the Los 
Angeles Public Library, has been named campaign director. The campaign is expected 


to last for several months and to be inaugurated as soon as the organization work can 
be completed. 


Cart H. MILam 
Executive Secretary 


American Library Association 

















The Federal Government and Post- 
Defense Planning for Libraries 


By CARLETON B. JOECKEL 


Chairman, Committee on Post-Defense Planning 


HE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT is vigor- 
ot only beginning a broad program of 
long-range planning for the post-defense 
period. The central objective of the pro- 
gram may be stated in the words of the 
government’s principal planning agency, 
the National Resources Planning Board: 


We must plan to make Up-Building 
America the keynote of the post-defense pro- 
gram, including both construction activities 
which will add to the National Estate and 
service activities which will end malnutrition, 
and increase the vitality, health, skill, produc- 
tivity, knowledge, and happiness of the 
American people. 


Many keen and alert officers in many 
government agencies are devoting them- 
selves earnestly to the formulation of con- 
crete plans for the inevitable economic 
and social changes which are certain to 
follow the present emergency. If govern- 
ment in a Federal democracy can by 
concerted planning prevent a new collapse 
after the defense effort has slowed down 
it will be done. These Federal planners 
mean business. As one of them has phrased 
it: “When all of us want hard enough 
to do it, we can put steel ribs into the 
stuff that our dreams are made of.’ 





*National Resources Planning Board. After De- 
fense—What? Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, 1941, p. 8. Italics added. 

Tolley, Howard R., “Such Steel as Dreams Are 
Made of.” Land Policy Review 4:12, July 1941. 


The objectives of the national post- 
defense planning program have important 
implications for libraries. No librarian 
needs to be told that in America today 
the library is indispensable among the 
“community facilities” in education, cul- 
ture, recreation, and art which the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board says 
should be expanded and emphasized. The 
importance of the role of libraries in the 
process of “up-building America” is self- 
evident. 

But high hopes and glittering gener- 
alities are not enough. Particularly im- 
portant at this the effective 
correlation of plans for the improvement 
and extension of library service with those 
of the several agencies of the Federal gov- 
ernment now actively engaged in planning 
community projects and services for the 
post-defense period. 


time is 


Librarians and li- 
brary authorities everywhere should know, 
definitely and concretely, what plans are 
being made and what opportunities the 
plans afford for library service. 

Te supply this need a short series of 
articles by representatives of various Fed- 
eral planning agencies has been scheduled 
for early publication in the 4.L.4. Bul- 
letin. The first of the series, on “The 
Public Work Reserve,” by Charles B. 
Lawrence, Jr., follows this brief introduc- 
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A second article, on the 
planning activities of the Department of 
Agriculture in the field of rural welfare, 
will be published shortly, and others are in 
prospect. The interest of librarians in the 
series may be assumed. 

By way of advance comment, it may be 
well to emphasize a few points about the 
planning programs of the Federal govern- 
ment. First, they are not limited to 
public buildings and public works. On the 


tory statement. 
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contrary, they emphasize public services 
and community activities of many kinds, 
Second, they offer to states, counties, and 
units of local government an opportunity 
to draft blueprints for library service in 
every community. And finally, it should 
be noted that the Federal government js 
not seeking to impose its will on local 
authorities; rather it is endeavoring to 
stimulate state and local planning at the 
“grass roots.” 


Post-Defense Planning for Libraries— 
the Public Work Reserve 


By CHARLES B. LAWRENCE, JR. 


Mr. Lawrence is consultant on public services for the 


Public Work Reserve, Washington, D.C. 


ARGE SECTIONS of the population now 


believe that America has the resources 
and the will to achieve any goal it sets for 
itself. The post-defense period must not 
find these believers left impotent, isolated, 
unemployed, unable to see the next steps 
required of themselves, of their commu- 
nities, or of the nation. Objectives will 
be needed then, even as now. Democracy 
needs and will need positive goals under- 
stood by its peoples—goals toward which 
they may work. The defense of democ- 
racy must be accompanied and followed by 
the expansion of democracy. Each mem- 
ber must have an opportunity to direct 
his efforts and interests toward a con- 
structive end. 

The problem of unemployment will be 
the key to scores of other problems when 
the defense effort tapers off. One ap- 
proach to this problem is through a pro- 


gram of public work to operate intensively 
during the interim between the slackening 
of the defense effort and the time when 
peaceful enterprise increases its capacity 
for employment. Such a program cannot 
conceive of post-defense public work solely 
as a means of providing employment. 
There are services and facilities that are 
sorely needed and that are being delayed 
now during the defense period. Other 
needs are becoming increasingly apparent 
and will be heightened by the defense 
effort. Advancing technology in industry 
and steady changes in the distribution, 
composition, and character of the popula- 
tion are creating new situations that must 
be planned for locally and_ nationally. 
Public work to be effective in its role in 
employment stabilization requires advance 
planning. 

Among other Federal plans and pro- 
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PUBLIC WORK RESERVE 


grams now concerned with post-defense 
planning is the Public Work Reserve, set 
up under Presidential authorization to 
lessen postwar employment dislocations. 
This new organization within the Fed- 
eral Works Agency, now, throughout the 
nation, is in the process of listing public 
work, both capital improvements and pub- 
lic services, for which state and local 
Out of this 
listing of state and local needs is being 
established a “national shelf of projects” 
to cushion post-defense unemployment. In 
cooperation with the National Resources 
Planning Board, the planning being under- 
taken by state and local governments with 
P.W.R. assistance will be coordinated 
with the six-year construction program for 
Federal agencies. 


governments express need. 


ORGANIZATION AND OBJECTIVES 


The Public Work Reserve operates 
within the Federal Works Agency under 
the co-sponsorship of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, with Work Proj- 
ects Administration funds. Differentiation 
within the program occurs at the national 
and at the state levels. The staff of the 
national director in Washington includes 
consultants on public services, capital im- 
provements and programming, preliminary 
surveys and plans, and economics. Under 
the national director there are four re- 
gional offices located in New York, New 
Orleans, Chicago, and San Francisco. A 
regional field representative is responsible 
in each region for the development of the 
reserve. Each state has a director with a 
staff of assistants including a public serv- 
ices supervisor, planning engineers, pro- 
gram analysts, and a limited clerical staff. 

There are four P.W.R. objectives: 

(1) To compile a list of the needs of 
state and local governments for capital 
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improvements and for new cr expanded 
public services. 

(2) To assist state and local agencies 
in the comprehensive long-range program- 
ming of public services and capital im- 
provements in relation to each other, to 
social and economic trends, and to the 
total financial and administrative struc- 
ture. 

(3) To assist state and local govern- 
ments, where necessary, in the full de- 
velopment of studies, surveys, designs, and 
plans for projects which represent sub- 
stantial merit. Every project in the re- 
serve ultimately should be completely 
planned and available for immediate oper- 
ation. 

(4) To keep the lists and programs up 
to date by assisting interested agencies in 
their periodical review, revision, and ex- 
tension. 


THE PLAce oF PuBLic SERVICES 


These objectives constitute the theme 
of the Public Work Reserve. The place 
of capital improvements in a public work 
program is well understood. Until re- 
cently, public works and public construc- 
tion were practically synonymous. From 
time to time since the pyramidal projects 
of the Pharaohs, public construction has 
stabilized employment. The C.W.A., 
ushered in as it was under emergency 
conditions, found that the growing white 
collar class had talents that should not 
be wasted. Many of the white collar proj- 
ects that were initiated by the C.W.A. 
and its successors in the work program 
field have set high levels of accomplish- 
ment even though initiated to provide 
employment under emergency conditions 
and without benefit of extensive planning. 

In the P.W.R., public services are con- 
sidered along with capital improvements 
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as activities essential localiy and nationally. 
They are included in the advance planning 
efforts not only because of their increas- 
ingly important position in the total 
economy, but also because of the values 
they represent individually. The interde- 
pendence of services and of construction 
needed to effectuate services is recognized. 
A library building is important because it 
makes possible services that raise the cul- 
tural level of the community and that give 
real meaning to the forms and practices 
of democracy. A lunch room addition to 
a school building, a proposal for a new 
nursery school, or the paving of a rural 
school bus road are significant indicators 
of the changing role of education in Amer- 
ica. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF LOCAL PLANNING 
AND PROGRAMMING 


The listing of needs is a first step in 
the development of a regular public work 
programming procedure. The timing of 
work in accordance with economic, social, 
and engineering considerations depends 
upon the existence of an adequate backlog 
of designs and estimates. It is clear that 
the listing of needs does not constitute a 
plan for state or local betterment; it 
simply indicates the individual objectives 
that local officials regard as important. 
Programming (the drawing up of a sched- 
ule for the initiation of the work) is 
then needed to bring about the orderly 
accomplishment of these community ob- 
jectives. Where a master plan for 
community development is available, pro- 
gramming is easy and may insure the 
maintenance of balance among the various 
proposals for improvements and services. 
The absence of a long-range and compre- 
hensive community plan makes program- 
ming more difficult and less effective, but 


none the less needed. Listing and _pro- 
gramming direct attention to the evalua- 
tion of community needs. If the listing 
process has been broadly conceived and is 
reasonably representative, there will be 
recognition of the value of having a master 
plan not only for developing the municipal 
physical plant, but also for eliminating 
illiteracy, wiping out venereal disease, re- 
ducing delinquency, and bringing to actu- 
ality our forefathers’ dreams of a land of 
the free. 

No state or community today has a plan 
so comprehensive that it embodies more 
than a few of the considerations important 
in modern living. The listing of projects 
and their programming is not such a plan; 
but it effectively brings before communi- 
ties a whole series of planning problems 
that persist in lowering standards of com- 
munity living and that will not be abol- 
ished by fiat, exhortation, or wishful 
prognostication. P.W.R. assistance in 
programming is an attempt to encourage 
planning by local governments where it 
should originate. 


RELATES NEEDs TO FUNDS 


Programming relates the needs for spe- 
cific services and improvements to the 
funds available for their accomplishment. 
A program is developed after considering 
needs, initial costs, expenses in upkeep and 
maintenance, established policies, basic 
plans and studies, and the public opinion. 
It is developed by a comprehensive agency 
of the local government under authoriza- 
tion of the chief executive. The public 
services and capital improvements finally 
recommended for inclusion in a long-range 
program are organized in a schedule of 
operations related to ability to finance. 
The first year of the program may be 
adopted as the capital budget. At the end 
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of each year a new year’s needs are pro- 
jected and the schedule is revised in the 
light of the past year’s developments. 
Through this regular attention there exists 
continuously a well-considered program 
extending into the future with one year 
definitely budgeted for purposes of ad- 
ministration. 

A basic plan for administering public 
services and capital improvements is pro- 
vided in this way both in normal times 
and in times of employment dislocation. 
When required, Federal assistance may 
make it possible to telescope programs to 
meet extraordinary employment situations. 
Capital improvements and public services 
that local governments recognize as 
needed but that cannot be financed im- 
mediately from local budgets will have 
a place in long-range community objec- 
tives which, translated into post-defense 
efforts, may raise the physical and social 
standards of human well-being for whole 
sections of society. 


Not RELIEF UNDERTAKINGS 


In the P.W.R., neither public services 
nor capital improvements are being esti- 
mated as relief undertakings. Estimates 
for proposed work are based on present 
market costs and on methods and pro- 
cedures usually employed in the area. Per- 
sonnel costs are computed on wages 
prevailing in the locality and not on relief 
rates or on the assumption that relief 
regulations will apply in the conduct of 
the work. Much of the work proposed 
may be simply for the expansion of exist- 
ing services regularly carried on by local 
governments under conditions unrelated to 
relief. Prospectuses submitted to the 
P.W.R. indicate needs, but are in no sense 
applications for funds. 

The planning of local public services is 


a local responsibility. In certain fields 
state and Federal agencies provide finan- 
cial assistance and have some supervisory 
functions. In any case the P.W.R., in 
listing the programs submitted to it, ob- 
serves the existing relationships. Upon the 
request of the administrator of the Fed- 
eral Works Agency the heads of various 
Federal departments have designated rep- 
resentatives to sit in conference with 
representatives of the Public Work Re- 
serve. ‘This conference is continuing in 
nature, meeting from time to time to con- 
sider suggestions for the Public Work 
Reserve, problems of inter-agency coordi- 
nation and possible post-defense programs. 
In most instances, Federal agencies have 
regular channels of communication with 
state and local agencies in their fields of 
interest. “These channels will be utilized 
wherever possible to inform local govern- 
ments regarding programs of both local 
and national importance and to stimulate 
specific planning. 


STATE AGENCIES 


State agencies, in addition to listing 
such new or expanded services and capital 
improvements as are needed in their own 
programs of operation and construction, 
may be coordinating or furnishing leader- 
ship to local agencies and may, therefore, 
have a special interest in the work that 
the P.W.R. undertakes with local officials. 
In a sense, the listing of needs by local 
governments will indicate the extent of 
their acceptance of the planning objectives 
of state and Federal agencies operating in 
the different fields of public interest. 

Because the P.W.R. listing will pro- 
vide an unusually important source of in- 
formation on the needs of state and local 
governments; because of its possibilities 
for making explicit the thinking and plans 
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for research or programs of action affect- 
ing human welfare; because of its implica- 
tions for post-defense economy ; because of 
its relation to the whole problem of na- 
tional and individual morale; and because 
it represents a significant organizational 
development in the field of social and eco- 
nomic planning, some nongovernmental 
agencies have taken particular interest in 
the P.W.R. 

Carl H. Milam, Executive Secretary 
of the American Library Association, ad- 
dressed a Public Work Reserve training 
conference for state directors and clearly 
brought to the attention of P.W.R. ofh- 
cials the importance of libraries and li- 
brary services in the over-all public work 
picture. Carleton B. Joeckel, chairman 
of the A.L.A. Committee on Post-Defense 
Planning, has familiarized himself with 
P.W.R. procedures and has conferred with 
officials in Washington regarding the man- 
ner in which post-defense library needs 
would be included in the national shelf 
of projects and programmed locally for 
operation or construction. Other profes- 
sional, civic, labor, and educational organi- 
zations have demonstrated similar interest. 
Although these nongovernmental organiza- 
tions may not submit prospectuses, they 
have seen in the P.W.R. a medium through 
which public objectives may be furthered. 
Their members are in contact with local 
public officials and in many instances are 
themselves the officials with whom the 


P.W.R. will work. 


LIBRARY PROGRAMS 


Surveys and studies basic to the plan- 
ning of library facilities and services may 
be needed in many localities in order to 
formulate long-range programs. While 
such surveys may properly be included 
in the local reserve of public work wait- 
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ing to be done in the post-defense period, 
their completion prior to that time may be 
important to the initiation of the services 
or improvements that will constitute the 
post-defense program. ‘The findings and 
recommendations resulting from these sur- 
veys may be far more significant if avail- 
able at the time the construction and sery- 
ice programs are being formulated by the 
state and local governments than if sub- 
mitted after the major decisions have been 
made and the projects selected or started. 


NATIONAL PLAN FOR LIBRARIES 


In the field of library needs the Ameri- 
can Library Association has published a 
National Plan for Libraries which pro- 
vides a broad framework within which 
state, regional, county, and community 
plans can be formulated. A realistic de- 
tailing of library needs, trends, and pro- 
posed services and improvements would 
give state and local governments a basis 
for considering library activities in their 
current programming and in their plans 
for post-defense expansion. ‘This has al- 
ready been done in some areas; in others 
comprehensive 
undertaken. 


surveys are now being 
There remain areas where 
studies are needed and in which carefully 
arrived at conclusions should be of par- 
ticular interest to state and local govern- 
ments now when they are compiling their 
lists of needed services and improvements 
in cooperation with the P.W.R. 

In general, any public or quasi-public 
library having legal authority to engage 
in work it wishes to propose, for the benefit 
of the public, over the area involved is 
eligible to submit prospectuses outlining 
the needed work. Submittals are made 
through the governmental unit (state, 
county, city, town, or district, etc.) of 
which the library is a part. Chief ex- 
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ecutives of the state or local governments 
are designating liaison officers to coordinate 
the listing of activities in connection with 
the P.W.R. In some places advisory com- 
mittees are also being appointed, comprised 
of representatives of governmental agen- 
cies; business, labor, and civic organi- 
zations; professional and __ technical 
associations ; and other groups of interested 
citizens. Theirs is an important role in 
studying and pointing out needs, in pro- 
moting long-range planning, and in de- 
veloping a public understanding of 
community problems. 

It is hoped that all librarians will give 
active cooperation to these liaison officers 
and to the advisory committees where they 
are established. Each state director and 
state public services supervisor of the 
P.W.R. will be glad to explain the op- 
eration of the P.W.R. in his state. 
Informational materials, forms, and in- 
structions may be secured upon request. 
The Executive Secretary of the American 
Library Association will supply the names 
and addresses of P.W.R. state directors, or 
information may be secured from the na- 
tional office of the Public Work Reserve at 


19th Street and New York Avenue, 


Washington, D.C. 


NATIONAL RESULTS 


The need for work is decided upon 


locally. The programming procedure is 


simply good local business. There will be 
national interest also. This may be seen 
in the type of analysis that will be made of 
the data collected. Briefly, it is hoped 
to secure an understanding (1) of the 
general nature, volume, and distribution 
of public work for which need has been 
expressed by state and local governments; 
(2) of existing problems that must be met 
with respect to finance, legal status, or 
other related matters before these projects 
may be initiated ; (3) of the amount, char- 
acter, and distribution of employment that 
the several classes of public work will pro- 
vide; (4) of the character of the work 
program or programs that may be needed 
to stabilize employment in the _post- 
defense period; (5) of a basis for possible 
future state and Federal legislative action; 
and (6) of procedures for financing or of 
possible Federal assistance in employment 
emergencies. 


‘Post-D efense ‘Planning 


A Bibliography Prepared by Carleton B. Joeckel 


American Library Association. “A Na- 
tional Plan for Libraries.” 4.L.A. 


Bulletin 29: 91-98, February 1935. 
Galloway, George B., and associates. 


Planning for America. Henry Holt, 
N.Y., 1941. 
National Resources Planning Board. 


After Defense—W hat? Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1941. 


National Resources 


Planning Board. 
Long-Range Programming of Munici- 
pal Public Works. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, June 1941. 

U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
(Department of Agriculture). Land 
Policy Review IV (July 1941). Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
1941. 

















A Regional Library in the 


Tennessee Valley 


By MARY U. ROTHROCK AND HELEN M. HARRIS 


Miss Rothrock, supervisor of library service, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and Miss Harris, librarian of the city of Knoxville, Tennessee, prepared 
this paper for a meeting of the Library Extension Board at the 


Boston Conference. 


It is the second of a series on regional 


library service. 


HIS PAPER presents a case study of 
a eee operation of a regional library 
program in the Tennessee Valley. It is 
offered not as the only, nor as the best way, 
to set up multicounty service; but merely 
as a record of a way in which library units 
of one area have been merged; what it has 
cost and what the results have been. 
Though it is not concerned with under- 
lying philosophy or principles, a review of 
the general background which has influ- 
enced its planning and its development 
thus far may be helpful. 

Library planning for Tennessee must 
take into account a number of factors 
among which the most important are: (1) 
Both historically and legally, the county 
is the significant unit of government and 
its authority resides in the county court. 
(2) The population of the state is 65 
per cent rural. (3) The economic base is 
relatively low, the per capita income for 
the state being only $296. (4) Until 
recently approximately two thirds of the 
population was without library service. 
This included almost all the rural resi- 
dents of the state. Obviously, there is no 
room here for competitive overlapping li- 
brary services. 
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The library legislation of ‘Tennessee, 
which was passed in 1937, provides in 
brief for a division of libraries in the state 
department of education. Though it is 
intended that all library activities of the 
state shall be coordinated through this 
division, effort is made to respect and to 
preserve the varying objectives and func- 
tions of the different types of library serv- 
ice, and at the same time to direct them 
all toward the over-all objective of the 
diffusion of useful ideas. The legislation 
contemplates also a complete, even though 
thin, coverage of library service over the 
ninety-five counties of the state, through 
approximately ten regional library sys- 
tems, each of them consisting of eight to 
ten counties. This legislation, however, 
has not been implemented by appropria- 
tions for setting up the central division or 
for aiding in the establishment of the re- 
gional library systems. At present, as in 
1937, the division of school libraries in 
the state department of education is the 
only agency operating at the state level 
in the field of library service. The act has 
provided a plan and a framework which 
have helped guide library developments 
which have arisen since it was passed. 
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In the summer of 1939 the T.V.A. 
began the construction of Watts Bar Dam 
near Spring City, Tenn., approximately 
sixty miles northeast of Chattanooga and 
sixty-five miles southwest of Knoxville. 
Employees for this project were drawn 
largely from four counties: Rhea, Meigs, 
Roane, and Loudon. These counties con- 
stitute an area of almost 1200 square miles, 
with a population of seventy thousand, 75 
per cent rural. The T.V.A. desired to 
provide library service as a part of its 
educational program for employees. Typi- 
cally, this library service consists of a camp 
library located at the construction village 
and an extension service in the counties 
in which the majority of the employees 
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live. The Authority had the choice of 
these alternatives: it might set up its own 
library organization and provide the serv- 
ice directly and exclusively to employees; 
or, on the other hand, it might contract 
with some library agency for the required 
service. While the former plan offered 
the advantage of direct administrative con- 
trol, the latter was more in harmony with 
the Authority’s established policy of work- 
ing through local institutions wherever 
possible. Experience has shown that this 
method, in addition to accomplishing the 
immediate objective of service to em- 
ployees, offers also opportunities for 
achieving certain important by-products, 
among which perhaps the most valuable is 


CoNsTRUCTION Camp LIBRARY 
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the stimulation and strengthening of local 
effort and the consequent contribution 
toward the permanence of useful educa- 
tional and social activities. 

In these four counties, however, there 
was no county library board and no town 
library with the organization and facili- 
ties needed for administering the contract 
service. 
agency in the area indicated the existence 
of a library extension problem and this 
led the Authority to turn to the state’s 
library extension agency—the division of 
school libraries of the state department of 
education. 
terest and readily admitted the state’s 
responsibility. 
to assume responsibility for the actual ad- 


The absence of a suitable library 


The division expressed its in- 
It was reluctant, however, 


ministration at a distance of some 150 
miles from its central office and asked that 
the public library of one of the two cities 
—Knoxville or Chattanooga—be brought 
into the contract. Since two of the coun- 
ties are in the Knoxville trade area and 
two in that of Chattanooga, either of these 
libraries might have become the adminis- 
trative agent. The considerations which 
pointed toward Knoxville were that, at 
the moment, Chattanooga was occupied 
with planning and erecting a new library 
building, and that the T.V.A. construc- 
tion program was moving up the river 
toward Knoxville. This fact suggested 
that a contractual relationship with the 
latter city might have a longer life by ex- 
tending over other, later construction proj- 
ects. 


‘THREE-Way CONTRACT 


Thus, after a series of conferences and 
consultations, a three-way contract was 
executed in the fall of 1939 between the 
Tennessee Department of Education, the 


Board of Library Trustees of the City 
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of Knoxville, and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. It provided in brief that: 
WHEREAS: (1) In connection with the con- 
struction of the Watts Bar Dam, T.V.A. 
desired to provide library services in four 
counties as a part of its employee training 
program. 

(2) These counties are a portion of one 
of the library districts with which the Knox- 
ville library and state department of educa- 
tion normally would cooperate in the state’s 
contemplated regional library plan. 

(3) Department and library have ex- 
pressed their desire to cooperate with T.V.A. 
in providing library facilities for its em- 
ployees. 

(4) T.V.A. can provide the needed sery- 
ices more satisfactorily by such cooperation 
than otherwise. 

THEREFORE: (1) Library agrees to provide 
the administration of library service. 


(2) Department agrees to assist, with 
counsel and supervision, in encouraging and 
promoting the establishment on a permanent 
basis of a unified program of library service 
adequate to both community and _ school 
needs. 


(3) T.V.A. agrees to pay library each 
month for these services a fixed sum stipu- 
lated in the contract, and estimated to be 
sufficient to cover costs of the service to 
T.V.A. employees, without either profit or 
loss financially to library. It is provided 
also that monthly reports shall be made, that 
financial accounts shall be open to examina- 
tion, and that the contract may be termi- 
nated by any party on thirty days’ notice. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR DEMONSTRATION 


The division of school libraries and the 
Knoxville city library saw in this contract 
an opportunity to demonstrate the practi- 
cality of the state’s regional library legis- 
lation. At the time it was estimated that 
there were approximately two and one 
half years within which the program for 
T.V.A. might be organized and the re- 
gional system developed under local lead- 
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ership, looking to permanency. Sincethen, example, acceptance of a plan of develop- 
however, a speed-up in construction sched- ment somewhat as follows was required 
ules has still further reduced this brief for participation in the system: 


period. It was recognized, of course, that 1. Election by the county court of a 
two or three years is too short a time in county library board. 
which to build a sound and effective re- 2. Adoption by the county library board 


gional library system. Hence, it was_ of a library program in which both com- 
clearly understood and agreed by the par- munity and school library resources are 
ties to the contract that the effort for available for administration under the 
permanency of program was of necessity county library board, within the limita- 
a secondary, not the primary, objective, tions prescribed by their respective func- 
and that the work could not be considered _ tions. 

to have failed if this goal were not reached. 3. Provision of an accessible library 
location, typically a room of the court 
house or a store building—not a school 
A fundamental principle from the be- building. 


PROGRAM ON MATCHING Basis 


ginning has been that communities or 4. Appointment of a responsible librar- 
counties would receive aid from the re- ian. 

gional library system only in return for 5. Organization of the necessary records 
new effort which they put into their own and plans for operation. 

library activities. The program operates These were steps which could be taken 


on a matching basis, not entirely or even in every county and the effort involved in 
chiefly with money, but with effort. For taking them developed cohesiveness in the 
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local leadership and understanding of the 
library program which paved the way for 
another essential step—the securing of 
public funds for the movement. 

An important device in the regional ad- 
ministration is the quarterly meeting of 
the regional librarian with representatives 
of the contract agencies. The purpose of 
this meeting is to review accomplishments 
of the preceding three months and to 
project plans for the ensuing quarter. 
This has been perhaps the most useful 
single device in the development of the 
regional plan. It has provided a con- 
tinuing evaluation of the effectiveness of 
the program, and has helped give direction 
to the efforts of librarians and local boards 
in this area. It has brought the state 
aid and the county matching funds for 
school libraries into the unified plan. It 
has led the state library project of the 
W.P.A. to select these four counties as a 
demonstration area, in which professional 
and certified personnel, substantial long- 
term book loans, and a bookmobile have 
been placed. More important, it has given 
the stamp of state department of educa- 
tion approval to this cooperative, unified 
pattern of rural library service. 


PRESENT STATUS 


Now, eighteen months later, there are 
four county library boards, fifteen com- 
munity libraries whose hours have been 
extended from three or four per week to 
thirty, eighteen full-time workers, thirty- 
two thousand books in service, ten thou- 
sand borrowers, and about twenty thou- 
sand books issued monthly. Three cen- 
tral circulating county collections of books 
for elementary schools and five high 
school libraries are included in the pro- 
gram. Contrast this with the situation at 
the beginning of 1940. Then, there were 


no county library boards and only two 
town libraries with publicly appointed 
boards. There were three communities 
with club-sponsored libraries open only a 
few hours each week. Only two commun- 
ity libraries received any public funds— 
one of these an annual appropriation of 
$1000, the other a tax fund of five mills 
on the collar. The state aid coming into 
these counties, matching local funds, had 
been allocated for school library books 
only. 


PROMOTING LIBRARY 


Now in each of the four counties, 
county officials, individuals, and groups 
of citizens have eagerly undertaken to 
promote the library as an asset to the en- 
tire community. A significant by-prod- 
uct, developing out of the combination of 
national, state, and local library programs, 
has been the readiness with which com- 
munity and school library books have been 
merged into a unified program for use 
among adults and children. This has re- 
sulted in the marked enrichment of the 
book resources available for both school 
and community use. 

Viewed in terms of library service to 
T.V.A. employees, the consideration on 
which the contract is based, it is clear that 
this organization brings books within reach 
of employees who live in these four coun- 
ties thoroughly and effectively. In addi- 
tion to these facilities the camp library 
at Watts Bar village, with a full-time 
librarian and some two thousand books, 
is the center of an active program involv- 
ing adult education and the extensive use 
of visual as well as printed materials. 

What has it cost? By June 30, 1941, 
the contract with the T.V.A. will have 
provided $11,850. Local school funds in 
the amount of $1786.65 have been 
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matched by an equal amount from the 
state department of education. The four 
county library boards have pledged them- 
selves to raise $1400 of “new money” by 
July 1, 1941. Thus, local, state, and 
Federal funds have provided approxi- 
mately $17,000. The Works Progress 
Administration has furnished, in addition, 
a bookmobile, approximately 1500 books, 
and nine certified assistants. 


EXPENDITURE OF FUNDS 
The contract funds have been expended 
as follows : 
Books 
Salaries 
Transportation 
Miscellaneous 


$3500 
6500 
1000 
1250 


$11,850 
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Similar figures are not readily available 
for the amounts invested by the local and 
state agencies, but through the above ex- 
penditures a channel has been provided 
for the effective use of all library funds. 

It is expected that the Watts Bar li- 
brary program will end in June 1942. 
If this program may be judged on the basis 
of experience elsewhere in the Tennessee 
Valley it is reasonable to expect that the 
groundwork for permanent library serv- 
ice will have been laid. But what type of 
regional library organization should re- 
sult? The first step has been the forma- 
tion of the county library unit in each 
Following that has come the vol- 
untary association of these county units 
into a regional federation. The cement- 


county. 


ing agent which holds the federation to- 
gether is a regional office, able to add a 


T.V.A. RESERVOIR CLEARANCE WorKERS SELECT THEIR READING MATERIAL 
FROM THE SMALL PorTABLE LIBRARY SUPERVISED BY THE SAW FILER 
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“plus” contribution to the minimum facili- 
ties provided from local sources. This 
“plus” contribution consists of: 

1. Assistance to each county unit in its 
planning, coordination, and administra- 
tion. 

2. Staff services in special fields such 
as adult education, visual education, li- 
brary service with youth, and reference 
work. 

3. Regional reservoir of books. 

4. Transportation, providing supervis- 
ory visits and periodic book exchanges 
throughout the area. 

It should be emphasized that county 
participation in this regional federation 
is purely voluntary, and that a constant 
effort is made to push details of adminis- 
tration back into the county—that the 
functions of the regional office are coor- 
dination and professional assistance rather 
than administration. 


PicTURE OF DEVELOPMENT 


This presents the picture of the devel- 
opment of library service in one four- 
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county area of the Tennessee Valley, a de- 
velopment which recognizes the county as 
the significant unit, which takes into ac- 
count the rural character of the popula- 
tion and the low economic base. Similar 
development of counties adjacent to the 
Watts Bar area in which other T.V.A. 
construction projects are involved may 
reasonably be expected. ‘Thus, there is in 
process of creation a grouping of county 
library units, served by a regional office 
under the administration of the city li- 
brary system of Knoxville, organically re- 
lated to the extension 
agency, and receiving substantial Federal 
aid. 

It should not tax the imagination to 
contemplate the enactment by the state 
in 1943 of the necessary legislation to 
maintain in such a regional library office 
those “plus” services which would establish 
this group of counties as one of the ten 
regional library systems through which a 
complete library coverage for Tennes- 
see’s three million inhabitants may be ob- 
tained. 


state’s library 
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Is Cooperation with Latin American 
Libraries Possible? 


By LEWIS HANKE 


An address given by the chief of the Hispanic Foundation, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C., at a meeting in Boston of the Committee on 
Library Cooperation with Latin America. 


ERELY to ask this question may seem 
M unwise to some of you, and when I 
proceed to give a qualified no to the ques- 
tion some of you may mutter darkly of 
treason and use such adjectives as unwar- 
ranted, unfriendly, and unwise. It may 
be that our library relationships have been 
too recent to permit much searching crit- 
icism. This very reason may be used 
however as an apologie because the time 
for serious consideration is before the event 
occurs. Let us build our bridges before 
we reach the river’s edge! 

Moreover, I raise this question and I 
give this answer with a full realization 
and admiration for the accomplishments 
to date—for the work of Jorge Basadre 
of Peru, Ernesto Gietz of Argentina, 
Borba de Moraes and Gaudie Ley of 
Brazil, Fuenzalida of Chile, Samper Or- 
tega of Colombia, Enrique Planchart of 
Venezuela, and many other distinguished 
library leaders of Latin America. I am 
not unmindful of the labors of the Com- 
mittee on Library Cooperation with Latin 
America of the A.L.A., particularly of 
the work of its executive secretaries, Wil- 
liam Haygood and Rodolfo O. Rivera, 
who have succeeded in carrying forward 
the committee’s program despite all man- 


ner of obstacles. Yet with a full realiza- 
tion of what has been done, my answer to 
the question “Is cooperation with Latin 
American libraries possible?” is “yes,” but 
to a limited extent only and radical 
changes will have to occur before much 
real cooperation is possible. 

Real cooperation is more likely to occur 
if the parties doing the cooperating are 
fairly evenly matched, and, of course, 
library development in Latin America 
and here are not on the same plane. Up 
to a generation ago the principal library 
development in Latin America—aside 
from important collections in the various 
law schools—was the building up of no- 
table private collections by wealthy, ac- 
quisitive, individual scholars. Just as the 
“best people” did not send their children 
to the public schools they did not frequent 
the public libraries, preferring to build up 
in their own homes the library they 
needed. Such a book as Alvin Johnson’s 
The Public Library—A People’s Univer- 
sity would have scarcely been understood 
in Latin America then. 

During the last twenty years this situa- 
tion has slowly changed and in certain 
countries it may be confidently predicted 
that they are on the verge of a renaissance 
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in the whole library field. But the bal- 
ance thus far is too much in our favor to 
Such an 
unbalance may have unfortunate results. 


warrant much real cooperation. 


Latin American librarians coming here 
may be so dazzled by the paraphernalia 
and relative perfection of our library sys- 
tem that they may uncritically accept all 
our principles, and gadgets 
whether they are pertinent to conditions 


practices, 
in their own country or not. Some parts 
of our system may be no more suited to 
Latin America than were the heavy red 
flannel underwear sent so graciously by 
the nineteenth century missionary societies 
suited to the needs of the natives of the 
tropics. Our librarians, too, if they hap- 
pen to cross the Rio Grande—as they do 
all too infrequently—will see many things 
which will confirm them in their previous 
conviction that God made a perfect being 
in the person of the American librarian 
and they will shortly succumb to that 
dread disease we may label “cultural im- 
perialism.” 


LACK OF PREPARATION 


To this difference between the library 
development in Latin America and in the 
U.S. may be added another circumstance 
which hinders, when it does not prohibit, 
real cooperation. Our librarians are not 
sufficiently prepared to assist the Latin 
American colleague. To be able to work 
successfully in Latin American libraries 
one needs a combination of virtues. First 
of all a sound cultural background, then a 
good technical equipment, and finally a real 
command of the Spanish language. I dare 
not add Portuguese lest you considered me 
too hopelessly Utopian. And above all, 
the librarian must have sufficient spiritual 
“oomph” and personality to work effec- 


tively in a region where personality counts 
for even more than it does in this country. 


Have LisprARIANS THESE QUALITIES? 


How many librarians of this land have 
these qualities and this training? How 
many instructors in our library schools are 
willing and prepared to teach in Latin 
America? The answer is, 
none or very few. 


I believe, 
The worst of it is 
that not only are trained persons unavail- 
able, but that relatively little interest in 
Latin America exists among the librarians 
at large. How else can we interpret the 
fact that only three librarians applied for 
an exchange fellowship under the Inter- 
American Convention? And not a single 
professor in an accredited library school 
applied. And only three librarians—two 
from the Library of Congress—applied for 
admission to the special Spanish and Por- 
tuguese institute offered this year by the 
American Council of Learned Societies to 
enable persons with no knowledge of these 
languages to learn them quickly in an in- 
tensive nine-week course. Lethargic is, I 
believe, the right adjective to apply in this 
case. 

How can this lethargy be overcome and 
how can an adequate personnel be devel- 
oped? Here we are confronted with that 
old metaphysical problem that bothered 
our medieval ancestors, namely, did the 
egg precede the hen or vice versa? In 
other words, do you develop an adequate 
personnel by waiting until likely persons 
arise to manifest an interest in Latin 
America, or do you seek out promising 
individuals and arrange to have them 
trained? Or to put it in another form in 
which the problem has presented itself, is 
it easier to teach librarianship to persons 
who know Spanish or Portuguese than it 
is to teach the languages to librarians? 
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COOPERATION WITH LATIN AMERICA 


I don’t know how the medievalists 
solved their egg problem, but I suggest 
that we today use both methods—that we 
encourage promising librarians to get lin- 
guistic skill and field experience in Latin 
America, and that we actively seek to in- 
duce well-trained college seniors to enter 
the Latin American library field. There 
must be suitable persons available in our 
colleges and our library schools who could 
be persuaded to secure the necessary ex- 
perience and training if fellowships were 
available. Here I would cite the wise pol- 
icy of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil which fosters competition on a national 
scale by throwing open its postdoctoral 
fellowship to all comers. The numbers 
of candidates and fellowships ought to be 
small and the quality high. If such a 
policy of seeking out and stimulating the 
best talent available were steadily pursued 
for five years, we should be in a much 
better position than we are today in the 
realm of library cooperation with Latin 
America. ‘Today there are plenty of good 
plans to foster cooperation, but hardly any 
trained personnel to run them. And this 
at a time when Latin America is trembling 
on the verge of a considerable library de- 
velopment. 


INDICATION OF DEVELOPMENT 


Another indication of the rudimentary 
development in this field is the lack of 
precise knowledge of the history, phi- 
losophy, and present practice of libraries 
in Latin America. There exists no single 
volume which presents the essential facts 
concerning their libraries. Of course we 
have the lists drawn up by the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, a study on Caribbean librar- 
lans is being prepared by Arthur Gropp, 
and individual countries—notably Brazil 
—have provided lists of libraries. And 
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just recently Dr. Rivera has compiled a 
monumental list of over three thousand 
libraries. But I believe that no one would 
assert that any of the lists now available 
tell us what we need to know. Further- 
more, few of our many plans for inter- 
change of publications and cooperation 
can be pursued intelligently and effectively 
until such a guide is produced. Such a 
guide ought to include a general sketch of 
library history in Latin America, a state- 
ment on library development in each coun- 
try, a precise statement on the collections, 
service, and special interest of each im- 
portant library, a description of existing 
library associations, and a statement on 
international exchange agencies in each 
country. The preparation of this guide 
would require, besides the services of a 
capable, persistent, and pleasing librarian, 
time and money. Yet this guide must be 
produced some time and the sooner the 
better. 


PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 


It is not my purpose today, however, to 
lay down a detailed blueprint for future 
action but to insist upon the necessity for 
a realization of the importance of the 
problem and for careful planning for the 
future. Today we are all thinking of 
national defense and those of us concerned 
with Latin America are thinking about 
defense in the Western Hemisphere. To 
build up our fences on the all-American 
front and to keep them standing firm is 
our pressing need today. Now that the 
good neighbor policy is assured for at least 
four more years, we may look forward to 
an ever increasing emphasis on our eco- 
nomic, military, and cultural relations 
with the republics to the south. 

The economic and military problems 
are too complicated even to be suggested 
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here; suffice it to say that intelligent and 
determined efforts are being made to un- 
Though Latin 
Americans may hot like to see strategically 


derstand and solve them. 


located points in their countries turned 
into Singapores or Gibralters, they doubt- 
less can be persuaded to enter into some 
sort of general. plan for continental de- 
fense. They will buy our automobiles and 
refrigerators, toc, provided we buy enough 
of their products to create the necessary 
But a genuine cultural under- 
standing will be: more difficult to achieve, 
yet is absolutely essential if inter-American 
relations are to le soundly established and 
not merely precariously supported by a 


exchange. 


fly-by-night enthusiasm engendered by the 
tragic events in ¢urope. 

Many plans are under way or under 
consideration to foster cultural relations 
and thus aid in keeping the Latin Amer- 
ican nations from falling under the sway 
Exhibi- 
tions of our art and concerts of our music 
are being arranged in their capital cities. 
Many of their prominent artists, scholars, 
writers, and public figures are being in- 
vited to this country for visits of several 
months, and rt el a boat sails for Latin 
America that dots not carry some of our 
professors and intellectuals as cultural 
cargo. : 


of Fascist and Nazi propaganda. 


RADIO AND COOPERATION 


Radio has stripped for action. Much 
thought has beer: expended on the prob- 
lem of providing suitable radio programs 
which will counteract the powerful Ger- 
man short-wave }stations, and our great 
broadcasting companies announce a vastly 
enlarged daily schedule of programs in 
Spanish and Portuguese beamed for Latin 
America. 


Movies, too, have been enlisted in the 
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cause, and certainly the production of The 
Mortal Storm and other antitotalitarian 
films reveals a great power to move people 
against a way of life. Whether our films 
will ever convey to Latin American audi- 
ences a similarly powerful conviction in 
favor of a way of life is another and much 
more difficult problem. Hollywood is on 
particularly difficult ground when it tries 
to reproduce films with a Latin American 
locale and it has bungled so badly in this 
field—with the exception of 
Juarez—that we can only piously hope 


possible 


that someone in authority will prevent the 
repetition of such monstrosities as Down 
Argentine Way and will encourage the 
filming of pictures which at least will not 
make enemies for us below the Rio 
Grande. 

What then remains? 


printed page. 


The book, the 
Books may be read by cap- 
tains as their ships slowly ascend the 
Amazon, by school children in the lovely 
Cauca Valley in Colombia, by govern- 
ment functionaries in all the hundreds of 
quiet towns which make up rural Latin 
America, and by city folk too poor or 
otherwise indisposed to attend cultural 
functions. All literate people may be 
reached by books, and the influence ex- 
erted by the printed page is a strong and 
continuing one. For an interesting book 
is like a pebble thrown into a pool. Yes, 
by means of the printed page we may 
reach, with our novels and histories and 
poems, in short, with our American 
thought, an ever widening circle of read- 
ers in Latin America. 


THE SuREsT WEAPON 
A librarian such as myself will doubt- 
less be accused of beating his own tribal 
drum if he boldly asserts that the book is 
the sharpest and surest weapon in our cul- 
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tural armory. But such is the sober fact, 
I believe, and a fact which must always 
be kept in mind if our efforts to inform 
Latin Americans about our civilization are 
to be successful. 

The Latin Americans have always been 
and now are catholic in their reading 
tastes. José Torre Revello of Buenos 
Aires and Irving A. Leonard of Brown 
University have amassed material which 
indicates that the intellectual horizon of 
even the Spanish American colonials was 
much wider than it is generally believed 
to have been. The great intellectual cur- 
rents of Europe reached the colonies, par- 
ticularly in the eighteenth century when 
both the French Revolution and our own 
were eagerly studied, even though this 
meant reading prohibited books and tracts. 
I still remember the day I chanced upon 
a Spanish translation of the Declaration 
of Independence amidst a bundle of dusty 
papers in the Archives of the Indies in 
Seville, Spain. The translation had some- 
how reached Guatemala about 1780, had 
been promptly confiscated by a zealous 
royal official and removed from circula- 
tion by sending it to Spain. 


CoNCERN WITH Our Books 


Throughout the nineteenth century 
there was a spasmodic concern in Latin 
America with our books. The great Ar- 
gentine educator Domingo Sarmiento, for 
example, widely diffused the ideas of 
Horace Mann and his educational experi- 
ments in Massachusetts, and the Brazilian 
Emperor Pedro Segundo translated some 
of Longfellow’s poems into Portuguese. 
With the turn of the century Poe became 
well known throughout intellectual cir- 
cles, usually in French translation, which 
is itself a commentary upon the feebleness 
of the cultural currents between North 


and South America. Today, of course, 
much: more is being translated, but it is a 
curious hodge-podge of John Dewey, 
Gone with the Wind, John dos Passos, 
Berta Ruck, and How to Win Friends 
and Influence People. Many aspects of 
our national life are simply unrepresented 
among the books available in Brazil and 
Spanish America. 

The need for a full and fair presenta- 
tion of our ideas and way of life has never 
been more pressing than today. The in- 
strument is ready—the book, the printed 
page. How shall we use it? 


Wuat SHOULD Nort Be Done 


First of all, a few suggestions on what 
should not be done. We should realize 
that the mere act of sending our books, 
in English, will not suffice. The number 
of persons who read English easily, though 
rapidly increasing, is still too small for 
that to be a feasible way to distribute our 
books to advantage. After the first World 
War, one of our foundations sent a few 
collections of our books to certain Latin 
American capitals. They are there today, 
stored in out-of-the-way places, rarely 
called for by readers, and for all practical 
purposes just as useless to the Latin Amer- 
ican as were the Bibles so generously dis- 
tributed to our own Indians some time 
ago—except that the Indians were able to 
put the thin Bible paper to some use after 
they discovered it was excellent for rolling 
cigarettes. 

This habit of sending books to people 
who do not know English persists today. 
The Convention for the Promotion of 
Inter-American Cultural Relations drawn 
up at Buenos Aires in 1936 provides that 
each signatory government send a repre- 
sentative collection of its books to the na- 
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The Need for Rural Library Service 


By MRS. RAYMOND SAYRE 


Mrs. Saye, a past president of the American Country Life Association 
and a thember of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, addressed the 


_ FIRST QjUESTION asked me by any- 
one who tijlks of rural library serv- 
ice, and it is especially asked when I am 
talking to legislitors, is “Do rural people 
really want bodks? Would they really 
read books if yo got books out to them ?” 

The answer |s, of course they would. 
Rural people ar¢ no different from any of 
the other people in the United States. 
There has beer} lack of availability of 
books. There Has been lack of time and 
leisure and oppprtunity but there is no 
lack of the desitle for books. 

There are thtlee needs for rural library 
service, the first}of which is the need for 
education in the |rural community growing 
out of the fact that rural people live in a 
different world today. They have grave 
and complex pjoblems which they will 
not be able to solve unless they have more 
and more educaiion. 

A good many people still think ro- 
mantically of farming in terms of the 
farm family Whittier told about in his 
lovely poem “Snjowbound :” 


Shut in from all the world without, 


We sat the clean-winged hearth about. 


Anyone who thinks of farming in those 
terms today is simply hiding his head in 
the sand. 





Third General Session of the Boston Conference. 


No farmer can go back today even to 
the days of his father. Industrialization 
has changed the face of the world and it 
has particularly changed the face of rural 
America. Farms are now in a very real 
sense factories and fields. Agriculture is 
moving out of an era of folklore and into 
an era of science. Agriculture is moving 
out of a time when grandfather taught 
father and father taught son. A farmer 
today has to be an engineer, a scientist, an 
economist, and a sales production manager. 
He has to know many things, and the day is 
past when any man, when he cannot do 
anything else, can always succeed at being 
a farmer. 

Agriculture is ming out of an era of 
seemingly inexhaustible resources into an 
era of exhaustible resources. The frontier 
Farmers can no longer go on 
and on into the unlimited empty spaces of 
the West. Now they must live where they 
are; they must learn to live with other 
people, and that takes a tremendous social 
readjustment. 


is gone. 


Agriculture is moving out of an era of 
self-sufficiency where everything that was 
used on the farm was made on the farm 
and in the farm home, into an era of in- 
terdependence, where the farmer goes out 
in the market place to sell 89 per cent of 
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everything that he raises on his farm, and 
to buy 60 per cent of everything that he 
uses in his farm home. He has become 
dependent upon all other parts of our na- 
tional economy and he has become very 
dependent upon international problems 
and relations. 

Farmers can become accustomed to the 
particular changes which they have today, 
but they are very much confused by social 
and economic changes and they need help. 
There are some people who believe that 
the farmer will never be able to adjust to 
the impact of change in an industrialized 
world, that we are going to create con- 
ditions in America in which we will create 
a rural proletariat and entirely do away 
with the landowning farmer. If we do 
do that, if the farmer is not able to make 
adjustments, it will have great repercus- 
sions on American democracy. 

Librarians can help farmers make this 
adjustment. ‘They can help them through 
education not only in providing them with 
material but in helping them to acquire 
perspective, in helping to give them a 
wider viewpoint, and in helping them to 
rub off some of the raw edges. 


In SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 


In the little Scandinavian countries we 
have farmers who have been able to make 
this adjustment. We should never forget 
that the people’s movement in Norway, 
which helped rural people to progress and 
to move forward, began with a library 
movement. 

One of the most dramatic stories of 
what education is able to do to help rural 
people to progress is the story of Den- 
mark. Back in 1864 Denmark fought 
with Germany and was defeated. The 
people lost their most fertile provinces, 
Schleswig and Holstein, and were left poor 


not only in their resources but also in 
their spirit. A great man who believed in 
education, Bishop Grundtvig, came to 
them with a philosophy of life. He 
started the folkschools in Denmark and 
in three generations of grandfather, father, 
and son, he helped the rural people of 
Denmark to raise themselves up by their 
own bootstraps. 

We can do the same thing in America, 
for education is the foundation stone of 
rural progress. 


EQUALIZE EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


The second great need in rural com- 
munities is the need to equalize educa- 
tional opportunity. It is our theory in 
America that democracy is the great 
equalizer, and that is true, but only on 
one condition: that it is equally available 
to all the people. If it is not, then it be- 
comes not the great equalizer but the 
great divider, the great creator of social 
and economic and cultural distinctions. 

What do we have out in rural America 
today as far as educational opportunities 
are concerned in comparison with urban 
opportunities? We are told that on the 
average we spend $108 in school expendi- 
tures for every single urban child, but 
out in the country we spend less than $50 
per child in rural schools. 

Rural children do not have the oppor- 
tunity to continue their education as long 
as urban children do. I expect you have 
often heard that in Iowa we boast that 
we have the highest literacy of any state 
in the United States, but let me tell you 
what is happening out in rural Iowa. 
Forty-two per cent of the rural boys and 
girls who graduate from our rural eighth 
grades do not go on to high school and 
of those who do go on to high school, one 
half do not graduate—and we talk about 
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education as the great equalizer in America! 

In comparison with that, 91 per cent of 
boys and girls in lowa who graduate from 
city from 
consolidated schools, do go on to high 


schools, from town schools, 
school. 

America ought to think about this 
inequality in education very deeply, be- 
cause America replenishes her population 
from the countryside. A thousand people 
out in the country will in a hundred years 
have seven times as many descendants as a 
thousand people in the cities. ‘The people 
of America are coming from the country, 
not from the city, and when we realize 
the great lack of educational opportunities 
out there, we ought to ask ourselves this 
question: Can American democracy still 
continue to be what it ought to be if we 
continue to replenish our population in 
America from these greatly underpriv- 


ileged and undereducated areas? 


RURAL LIBRARY SERVICE CAN HELP 


Rural library service can help out there. 
It can bring to rural boys and girls a mass 
of easy reading material that they need in 
their homes and that they need in their 
schools. It can create the desire to read 
early in life, create the inquiring mind, 
and create the desire to know and to learn. 
Most of all, it can help to equalize op- 
portunity for rural boys and girls in the 
older age groups, for at the present time 
75 per cent of rural boys and girls have 
no vocational training whatsoever. They 
must go into the cities into unskilled labor 
because of their lack 
portunities. 

The third great need is the need to de- 
velop a new rural culture for the great 
barren 


of educational op- 


areas rural 


America, to help to create new satisfac- 


that now exist in 


tions and new enjoyments where now 
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there are none. The whole attitude of 
rural America toward culture grows, first 
of all, out of the fact that we had to work 
so hard to make a living in the early days 
on the farm that we believed that anyone 
who had leisure time was the devil’s child. 
Leisure time was the devil’s time, and 
therefore one wasn’t supposed to have any 
leisure time. It was all right to read 
books after the chores were over, as a sort 
of reward, but the trouble was that the 
chores were never over. 

The other idea that grew out of rural 
life in the beginning was that books were 
only for a very few people, for the high- 
brows, for the wealthy, for the people 
who had leisure time. ‘There are still 
many rural people now who think that 
the folks who read books are queer. 


RURAL PATTERN CHANGING 


Now that old pattern is changing be- 
cause of radios and automobiles and good 
roads. The farmer and his family have 
adopted the commercial pattern of the city 
in their leisure time, and commercialization 
is tending to squeeze out all the social 
values in the cultural pattern of rural life. 

We are in the process of changing that 
pattern today and if reading is to be a 
part of the cultural pattern of rural Amer- 
ica, it must become a part of it now, or it, 
too, is going to be squeezed out entirely 
for, as someone has so well said, “It is 
much later than you think.” 

An honorary award was made recently 
by Harvard to a Catholic priest by the 
name of Father Compton. It was made 
to him because he had helped rural people 
become masters of their own destiny. The 
things that Father Compton believed in 
are important to all the folks who be- 
lieve in and work with rural people. 


Father Compton, as you know, was 
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sent up to Nova Scotia to help a rural 
people who were tremendously poor, and 
he, too, helped them pull themselves up 
by their own bootstraps. 


FATHER COMPTON’S PROGRAM 


This was the first plank in Father 
Compton’s platform: “Have faith in the 
people. Have faith in rural people—that 
they want to learn, that they want to edu- 
cate themselves, and, most of all, that 
they can, if you will help them.” 

The second plank is: “What rural peo- 
ple can do for themselves is more impor- 
tant than what you can do for them.” 

And the third plank is this: “Expose 
rural people to ideas.”’ Expose them to 
ideas about reading. People buy thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of toothpaste and 
soap and Coca Cola because they have 
been exposed to the idea. You have got 
to expose rural people to the idea of read- 
ing. 

And the next plank is: “Give ideas 
hands and feet.” In other words, we 
must not only talk about what we are 
going to do; we must do it. 

The reason we don’t get so very much 
done in the matter of rural library service 
is that most of us belong in one of three 
groups of people. In every community 
there are these groups: 

(1) There are the people who are 
dreamers, the people who would like to do 
something wonderful about rural library 
service, who talk about it a great deal, 
but who never in the world do anything 
about it. They are in favor of the idea 
but they never do anything about the idea. 

(2) Another group of people in our 
community of folks are the kneelers. 
That expression came from a statement 


that was made by a young English boy, 
“T would rather die on my feet than live 
kneeling.” There are plenty of people 
who think of library service only in terms 
of what someone else can bring them and 
never in terms of what they can get out 
and do themselves. 

(3) The third group of people, and by 
far the largest, are the sitters—who are 
the people who want to be comfortable, 
the people who do not want to be dis- 
turbed. Most of us belong in that class. 

These people are very good people al- 
ways. There is nothing much you can 
say against them, but they will not take 
that extra step to go the extra mile to 
cross over from passive living into active 
living. We have got to do that if we 
are going to extend rural library service. 


FAITH IN OURSELVES 


And finally, the last plank in Father 
Compton’s platform is: “Have faith in 
yourself and in the thing that you are 
doing.” 

The thing we need in America, more 
than anything else, is to have faith in our- 
selves and the thing we are trying to do. 
In times of defense we are likely to cut 
off all the values that are intangible. 
Now we need more than ever before the 
things that add dignity and richness and 
meaning to our lives. 

Napoleon said that morale is to defense 
as three to one, and so we need the morale 
of faith. Today the lights are going out in 
Europe one by one, and the darkness 
around us seems almost absolute. We 
need libraries as we have never needed 
them before, to light the lamps of learning 
out in rural America, and we are count- 
ing on librarians to do it. 
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The Structure of the A.L.A. 


By WAYNE SHIRLEY 


Chairman, Divisional Relations Committee 


HE September 4.L.A. Bulletin gives 
it ew “Boston Proceedings” and hence 
can be used to construct an anatomical 
chart of the Association. The chart shows 
the beginning of what the Third Activities 
Committee hoped A.L.A. will become. 

The divisions are the primary organiza- 
tions of the new A.L.A. Constitution, Ar- 
ticle IV, so it seems desirable that as 
many organizations as possible should 
afhliate with a division. Sections of divi- 
sions may receive allotments of dues, if 
the division so decides, By-Laws, Article 
VI, Section 3-h. Divisions are formed by 
the Council acting through the Commit- 


tee on Divisional Relations. 

The committee does not wish to see 
divisions weakened by shot gun assimila- 
tion of former sections or round tables 
which are not connected closely with their 
fields, but a glance at the chart shows or- 
ganizations with similar purposes, if titles 
are any indication. “he committee wishes 
to offer its services as “honest broker” to 
any division which can take under its 
auspices any former section or round table, 
and equally to any former section or round 
table which wishes to find a haven where 
its strength can be refreshed by a small 
but continuous stream of dues. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


By Divisions with Component Sections, and Round Tables 


Based primarily on 4.L.A. Bulletin, Sept. 1941 
DIVISIONS 


(With component sections ) 


ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGE CATALOGING CHILDREN 
AND REFERENCE AND AND LIBRARY 
LIBRARIES CLASSIFICATION YOUNG PEOPLE EXTENSION TRUSTEES 
Agricultural No sections School Libraries County and No sections 
College Work with Regional 
Junior College Children League of Library 
Reference Librarians Young People’s Commissions 
Teacher Training Reading 
Institutions 
University 


ROUND TABLES 


(Includes sections under former constitution) 


Adult Education 

Art Reference 

Branch Librarians 
Business and Technology 
Hospital Libraries 
Junior Members 


Lending 


Serials 


Library Buildings 
Library Unions 

Order and Book Selection 
Professional Training 
Religious Books 


Small Libraries 

Staff Organizations 

Work with Blind 

Work with Foreign Born 

Work with Teachers and 
School Administrators 
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Library Service in Transition 


By HELEN J. SINIFF 


Miss Siniff, the assistant in charge of publicity for the public library of 
South Bend, Indiana, and Mr. Harwood, trustee of the library, discuss 
the function of librarian and trustee in this period of emergency. 


HE TRANSITION of the South Bend 
BE sabtic library from a peacetime li- 
brary in an industrial city to a wartime 
library in a defense area has not been 
dificult. In fact, until we sat down to 
think about it, we were scarcely aware 
that the transition had been made. ‘The 
change has been so gradual that each new 
problem could be solved and set aside be- 
fore another arose. 

A library which has been functioning 
more or less smoothly for over fifty years 
is prepared for emergencies. With the 
exception of an overcrowded main library 
we already had a good foundation for 
defense work: a well-rounded book collec- 
tion made possible by an adequate book 
fund during the depression years; branch 
facilities throughout the city including a 
new deposit station opened the first of 
the year in an industrial section of the 
city; a separate business and industrial 
department of over five thousand books 
which has earned the goodwill and patron- 
age of business and industrial workers 
over a period of twelve years; and a well- 
trained and experienced staff to handle 
any new demands which might be made 
on the library. 

Naturally we have had to keep abreast 
of the changes in our city. Our technical 


book and periodical fund has been in- 
creased and we are buying heavily in those 
fields which have defense contracts, espe- 
cially aviation. We have followed the 
construction of the new Studebaker air- 
plane engine factory from beginning to 
end in book demand and book purchases. 
From drainage and efficiency in handling 
building materials, through plumbing, wir- 
ing, and layout of machine shops to air- 
plane engine design, we have been on the 
job with books and periodicals. New in- 
dustries are coming to town and estab- 
lished industries are making new products. 
It requires some mental gymnastics to fill 
all the gaps with material and to see that 
the material reaches the person who can 
make the best use of it. 

Armed with three book lists—The Ma- 
chine Trades, Aviation from the Ground 
Up, Working with Metals—and posters 
advertising the business and industrial de- 
partment, we have gone into the factories 
in search of new borrowers. In every fac- 
tory we have visited, our reception has 
been cordial and sometimes enthusiastic. 
One employer even offered to attach our 
lists to the employees’ pay checks! Does 
it pay? We know it does, for many of 
the lists have come back to us with re- 
quests for the books listed on them. Book 
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lists have been distributed to vocational 
classes and to night-school classes which 
are being conducted on a twenty-four-hour 
schedule in South Bend, also to night 
classes at the University of Notre Dame. 
Posters have been placed in_ business 
houses, banks, labor-union halls, restau- 
rants, the airport, N.Y.A. camp, and any 
other likely spot where industrial posters 
might attract attention. 


New Borrowers 


The population of South Bend has in- 
creased noticeably since the first of the 
year. Newcomers mean new borrowers. 
The hostess of the Welcome Wagon which 
visits each new family in the city has al- 
ways been a good friend of the library. 
She leaves in each new home a packet of 
book lists with something of interest to 
each member of the family and a card of 
welcome from the library which gives the 
location of the library and its branches and 
the requirements for taking out a card. 
She indicates which library is nearest their 
home and tells them how to reach it, and 
then, with no coaching from us, she gives 
the library a nice pat on the back. It is 
surprising how many of these cards come 
back to us. 

Our weekly radio program this winter 
is going to be short on book reviews and 
long on advertising the library and its 
services. We hope to reach many new- 
comers through this channel. 

When these newcomers come to the li- 
brary for the first time, every staff mem- 
ber makes it a point to see that they are 
given a warm welcome. Often the library 
is one of the first places they visit. If 
their first impression of South Bend is 
in our hands, we want it to be a good one. 
If they want to cry on our shoulder, as one 
homesick lady did, we lend the shoulder. 
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We tell them about lecture courses, night- 
school and extension classes, places to live, 
clubs and organizations to contact, loca- 
tion of churches, direct them to the Red 
Cross and Bundles for Britain head- 
quarters if they want volunteer work to 
fill idle hours, and above all, we make cer- 
tain that they feel at home in the library, 
that their initial visit has no unpleasant 
or embarrassing incidents. All of this 
takes time, but it pays good dividends. 
Few CHANGES IN RULES 

We have had to make very few changes 
in rules to meet the present situation. 
The opening of an N.Y.A. camp where 
boys are being trained for defense jobs 
offered one problem. ‘The boys needed 
and wanted to use the library, but since 
the camp is located outside the city limits, 
they would be subject to the customary 
one dollar per year fee required of out-of- 
town borrowers. Fortunately, we dis- 
covered that the camp was under the direc- 
tion of the School City of South Bend 
which permitted us to extend privileges to 
the boys free of charge. Many come to 
the library on their nights off and we have 
been more than repaid for our leniency by 
seeing one of the boys go out of the library 
with volume three of Sandburg’s 4 braham 
Lincoln: The War Years under his arm. 

In times such as these, libraries are apt 
to find their facilities put to strange uses. 
One department of the library has always 
dealt with matters pertaining to local his- 
tory and public documents, but much to 
their surprise, they are now doing a lively 
business in helping to establish birth rec- 
ords required in all factories having de- 
fense contracts. 


A complete file of city 
directories from 1867 to date has been the 
drawing card, that and the proficiency of 
the two staff members in deciphering 
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LIBRARY SERVICE IN TRANSITION 


Close 
cooperation between the board of health 
and this department has produced more 
than one seemingly lost record. No 
library school offers a course in this phase 
of library work, but librarians are versa- 


names and unearthing birth dates. 


If defense requires us to 
be detectives, we'll be detectives. 

The large foreign population of South 
Bend has provided a fertile field for 
Americanization projects. Defense has in- 
creased the rush of aliens to obtain citizen- 
ship. While the work of Judge Dan Pyle 
of the circuit court in this field has at- 
tracted nationwide attention, the library 
has done its part in helping these people 
prepare for citizenship. One branch in 
particular, located in the foreign residen- 
tial section of the city, continues to as- 
similate and encourage these aliens after 
they have become citizens. 

In the belief that food will play an 
important part in defense, nutrition classes 
have been organized throughout the city 
under the auspices of the Council of Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations. 


tile creatures. 


These classes 
are open to all women in the community. 
Again the library’s contribution has been 
books and materials to be used in the 
classes. 


Keep SENSE OF BALANCE 


One of the most difficult problems for 
the librarian in times such as these is to 
keep a sense of balance. Technical books 
and the technical department loom so large 
in our thoughts that we are apt to forget 
that defense makes an impression on other 
fields as well. The influx of workers has 
caused an acute housing shortage in South 
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Bend with the resultant increase in the 
number of new houses being built. For 
the first time in our memory, books on 
house plans, interior decorating, garden- 
ing, and landscaping have been as much 
in demand this fall as they were in the 
spring. We need more titles in these 
fields. And we must remember that even 
now, there are people whose lives have 
not been greatly altered by the defense 
program. An extra copy of Shirer’s Ber- 
lin Diary is just as important to the cor- 
ner druggist if he wants to read it as a 
book on diesel engines is to a defense 
worker. If bombs were falling on the 
library’s own doorstep, I’m sure our mys- 
tery story addicts would be inside demand- 
ing Erle Stanley Gardner’s latest, and I 
hope they would be getting it, for as the 
world becomes more confused and more 
bewildering, the need to escape from it 
occasionally becomes more imperative. 

No responsible librarian could fail to 
look ahead and plan for the inevitable 
period of readjustment which must come 
in the future. Employment in South Bend 
has increased 48 per cent over last year; 
payrolls have increased 70 per cent. Times 
are good; money for entertainment is 
plentiful. Naturally our circulation has 
dropped. Reference work is heavier, and 
like chameleons, we change our colors to 
suit a changing environment. But a city 
which is overexpanded must return to nor- 
mal. We saw it happen before and it will 
undoubtedly happen again. When that 
time comes, we want to have our house in 
order so that we can meet the slump as 
easily as we have been able to meet the 
boom. 











Financing the Expanding 
Library Program 


By LAURANCE J. HARWOOD 


T IS ONLY A VERY FEW YEARS AGO that 
I a prominent local lawyer at a tax meet- 
ing declared that the public should not be 
required to pay taxes to buy fiction or 
poetry. During the same tax battle a local 
businessman said no books of any sort 
should be bought with public money for 
the reading of the public until all pros- 
pective readers had read everything that 
Shakespeare ever wrote. 

It is a far cry from such an attitude as 
this to the point where a librarian can say, 
as Miss Siniff has, that it has not been 
difficult to make the transition from a cul- 
tural and recreational center to head- 
quarters for defense data. 

May it not be too long until we are 
called upon to change back and put the 
public library to its more natural and 
normal peace use! And may we as trus- 
tees have the foresight to anticipate the 
change and be fully prepared with cash or 
credit with which to meet it! 

There have always been an abundant 
supply of authors, journalists, and publish- 
ers to supply the demands of the reading 
public. There are plenty of ardent read- 
ers who would contribute more to society 
if they had access to more good reading, 
and most communities are supplied with 
competent librarians. The library has 
always been handicapped and restrained in 
its usefulness by two inherent weaknesses: 


its trusteeship and its cash income. These 
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two factors are so closely related that it is 
almost impossible to separate them. 
Too many of our trustees fail to see the 
real value of good reading to society. 
They fail to see that the library is the best 
asset to any community. Far be it from 
me to make an invidious comparison be- 
tween the public school and the public 
library. But | 


ask, does it make sense to spend billions 


They are both necessary. 
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to teach our people how to read and then 
be unwilling to spend millions to supply 
them with reading matter and guidance 
in how and what to read? 

I make bold to say that the first measure 
of a nation’s wealth is the amount and 
quality of the reading done by its people. 

Denmark, before the invasion, was the 
richest organized country in all the world. 
That is, it had less extreme poverty, less 
illiteracy, less general ignorance, less hun- 
ger, less general intolerance, fewer inmates 
in penal institutions, and less insanity and 
idiocy than any nation. 

But it had more who could and did read. 
It had more of the things that are neces- 
sary to the maintenance of a high standard 
of living—more culture. And where is 
this? It is that little Scandinavian coun- 
try called Denmark located on a small 
naturally barren peninsula jutting into the 
North Sea. The climate is not pleasant 
and the land is sandy with less than aver- 
age natural riches of any sort. Denmark 
is rich only because of the industry and 
thrift and resourcefulness of its well-read 
and energetic people. The average Dane 
makes more use of the public library than 
any other national. 

It would seem then that the basic origin 
of a nation’s wealth is the reading and re- 
search done by its nationals. And it is 
the function and purpose of the library 
to provide these. 


Witt Lisrary Meet New Prosiems? 


Will it do this? Will it be prepared to 
pass through another transition and meet 
the new problems? It will if it has the 
income, and it will have the income if the 
trustees have the confidence and interest 
necessary to obtain the money from the 
taxpayers. “Tax money is never paid with 
the same willingness that is shown in the 


purchase of a home or automobile or any 
other item of personal use. 

However, most home and automobile 
owners realize that if they were not blessed 
with the law and order and general refin- 
ing influence derived from the library their 
personal possessions would be of short 
duration. The library is a producer of 
stability and security even more than a 
product of them and all property owners 
need these. In fact, they must have them 
if they are to retain their property. The 
library is probably the best of all com- 
munity investments, and if the trustee fails 
to sell it to the taxpayers as a good in- 
vestment, the trustee fails in his responsi- 


bility. 


Liprary ADJUSTS TO COMMUNITY 


There is no institution which adjusts it- 
self to the changes of the community more 
frequently than does the public library. 
This was shown by Miss Siniff. But the 
librarian would be utterly helpless if he 
were not in position to change from the 
purchase of many $2.50 books of fiction 
to a smaller number of $8.00 or $12.00 
technical books in various scientific fields. 
In this instance, we would have more 
books than readers because many library 
patrons of the depression days are now 
busy at work benches. 

Private money comes to its use through 
entirely different and more direct processes 
than public money. When a private busi- 
ness man or corporation decides to make a 
change of plan or a substantial purchase 
for which he does not have the money, he 
sells something or borrows the money. 
When a community feels the need of addi- 
tional or different library service, the 
money must be in reserve or the library 
must wait until the necessary levy has been 
made and approved; in about a year or a 
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year and a half or even longer in some 
states, the cash may be available. In the 
meantime, the need for this additional ex- 
penditure will probably have passed. Or, 
more likely, our Federal government will 
have come to the rescue of the community. 

During the recent depression our Fed- 
eral government came to the aid of our 
youth with such excellent agencies as the 
N.Y.A. and the C.C.C. and to the adults 
with various forms of adult education. 
These agencies were and still are much 
needed and effective, but if they are al- 
lowed to continue they will cause un- 
limited confusion and overlapping and du- 
plication and misunderstanding in the pub- 
lic schools. If the trustees allow this con- 
dition to come to the library, it will lose 
its effectiveness and will be of secondary 
value. Again, I repeat, this is distinctly 
a responsibility of the trustees and the loss 
of any prestige that the library may incur 
must be assigned to them. 

It is my sincere hope that the public 
library will be relieved of this embarrass- 
ment and its resulting ineffectiveness by 
meeting the coming changes as Miss Siniff 
says we have thus far done. 


MEANS OF RETAINING POSITION 


The only possible means of retaining 
the library in its present enviable position 
is to place enough money and confidence 
in the hands of our librarians that they 
can buy fiction and poetry one year and 
technical and scientific books the next. It 
would be much simpler and more con- 
structive to have the government render 
aid directly to the librarians and thus make 
them strong enough to make the changes 
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and adjustments within their own organ- 
izations. “They should be in position to 
change their staffs and equipment and fyl- 
fill the needs of their patrons. 

With this in mind, I believe that now 
is the time to arrange a definite plan for 
direct Federal aid immediately following 
the present emergency. Now is the time to 
plan for the conversion of many city librar- 
ies into county or regional organizations; 
now is the time to make application for 
Federal grants for building expansion fol- 
lowing the emergency. 

The public library has proved its right 
to exist and has justified all sacrifices that 
have been made in its behalf. 


CHIEF WEAKNESS 


Its chief weakness lies in the fact that 
less than two thirds of our people are 
endowed with any library service. If it is 
a good thing for those of us who have the 
benefits derived from living in communi- 
ties where there is an effective library, 
should we not aid in spreading its influ- 
ence? 

Lewis Mumford once said something 
to the effect that material organization is 
The final 
test of an economic system is not the tons 
of iron, the tanks of oil, the number and 
horsepower of its automobiles, or the miles 
of textiles it produces; the final test lies 
in its ultimate products—the sort of men 
and women it nurtures and the order, 
beauty, and sanity of its 


no substitute for moral order. 


communities. 
Divorced from a system of moral and 
esthetic values, the most powerful indus- 
trial or political state completely lacks 
human validity. 

















Irrigating an Educational Desert 


By AUSTIN H. MacCORMICK 


The executive director of the Osborne Association read this paper at the 
joint meeting of the Adult Education Round Table and the Institu- 
tion Libraries Committee on June 21, in Boston. 


HE DESERT we are discussing to- 
et is the all too arid area, from 
the standpoint of education and libraries, 
found in our American prisons and adult 
reformatories. It is my purpose, however, 
to show you a few of the cases in this 
desert as well as the dry spots that need 
further irrigation. Before discussing the 
general subject let me describe an institu- 
tion I visited recently which is an excellent 
example of the oases I have in mind. It 
is the most encouraging prison I have 
visited in many a year. 

At the Federal Penitentiary in Atlanta 
the prisoners are working at top speed, in 
two shifts, on the production of defense 
materials. This three thousand-man in- 
stitution is a beehive of industry and the 
prisoners are almost fanatical in their 
desire to do their part in national defense. 
This is in sharp contrast to most institu- 
tions, where everyone is securely locked in 
his cell by five o’clock during the winter, 
after a day spent in s!ow-motion industries 
or in idleness. 

At Atlanta, in spite of the emphasis on 
production, there is a varied educational 
program in which 2400 men, 8o per cent 
of the total, are enrolled. Under trained 
civilians with a large corps of prisoner- 
teachers, the courses range from the three 
R’s to university extension courses and 


advanced vocational courses. “Those who 
cannot pass a fourth-grade achievement 
test must attend school one hour a day, 
and leave their work in the shops to do so. 
There are modern, well-equipped class- 
rooms and vocational training shops and 
704 men are enrolled in 987 cell-study 
courses. Professors from nearby univer- 
sities give courses in such subjects as his- 
tory and economics and the Art Museum 
loans copies of paintings and other ma- 
terial for exhibits. The prisoners have 
a Town Hall of the Air Forum every 
Saturday morning at which completely 
free discussion is permitted. 

Finally, there is a fine library and read- 
ing room under a trained librarian with 
ample funds for new purchases. The 
prisoners can come to the library to select 
their own books and it is closely geared 
up to the educational program. In short, 
we find at Atlanta a varied and well- 
rounded program with good facilities and 
under expert direction. Unfortunately, 
such a situation is the exception rather 
than the rule in our prisons, especially 
our state prisons. 

The potential students of whom I am 
thinking in this address number about 
180,000 men and women in 167 institu- 
tions, of which 29 are Federal and 138 
state. Included in this figure-are 28 re- 
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formatories for men and 27 reformatories 
or other special institutions for women. 
About 64,000 people are received in these 
167 institutions every year. In addition 
to all these, there are 100,000 men and 
women in the 3000 county jails, who 
are usually in them for short periods only, 
fortunately, as they are the worst of all 
our institutions. 

Of those received in state and Federal 
prisons in 1938, 20 per cent were under 
21, another 20 per cent under 25, and a 
third 20 per cent under 30. 
age was 27.7. 


The median 
In 51.8 per cent of the 
cases there was no record of prior com- 
mitment, and 28 per cent had one or more 
previous prison commitments. Negroes 
represented 26.3 per cent of the total re- 
ceived in 1938, native born whites 68.1 
per cent and 4.5 per cent were foreign 
born. 

As for their mental status, the results 
of psychometric tests in many institutions 
indicate that our prisoners are probably a 
fair cross section of the free population in 
the lower walks of life. Of a total of 
2218 admitted to the Michigan State 
Prison at Jackson in 1940, 83 per cent 
had an I.Q. of seventy or over, 68 per cent 
an I.Q. of eighty or over, 46 per cent an 
1.Q. of ninety or over, and 26 per 
cent an I.Q. of one hundred or over. The 
last group includes 572 individuals, a very 
substantial number. 


From Lower SociaAL AND EcoNoMIC 
STRATA 

When we consider the background of 
these inmates, their similarity as a group 
to underprivileged persons outside institu- 
tion walls becomes even more apparent 
than from the above figures. Most of 
our prisoners come from the lower social 
and economic strata. They have limited 
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education and include a large number of 
unskilled or semiskilled workers. About 
25 per cent are virtually illiterate, while 
70 per cent to 80 per cent would rate 
sixth grade or lower in standard achieve- 
ment tests. 

These are the available students about 
whom we are talking. How well do 
they respond to the education which js 
offered them in institutions, leaving out 
of consideration for the moment the nature 
or effectiveness of this education? Many 
of the inmates when received have no idea 
of the possibilities of education or the 
benefits they can derive from it as adults. 
Some respond to a suggestion offered at 
their first interview with an _ interested 
prison official, although some prisoners at 
first are too upset or depressed to plan 
anything. As they become better ad- 
justed to their situation and realize that 
other prisoners are studying, they too will 
often respond to a suggestion that they 
enroll for some sort of educational work. 


Factors ATTRACTING INMATES 


Among the factors attracting inmates to 
education in institutions are the vocational 
courses in which they can either study new 
trades or improve themselves in the ones 
they practice on the outside. Correspond- 
ence courses, including the prison’s own 
cell-study courses as well as purchased 
correspondence or university extension 
courses, attract many prisoners. This type 
of education has long been successful in 
California and Wisconsin, among others. 
Forums, debates, open discussion meetings, 
and other group activities which permit 
an inmate to express himself freely and 
to feel himself a member of a social group 
are popular features of some prison educa- 
tion programs. Finally, one of the most 
vital factors in an institutional education 
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FEDERAL REFORMATORY LIBRARY, CHILLICOTHE, 


system is the library. This will be dis- 
cussed more fully later. 

Why do prison inmates respond to an 
opportunity for education? Among other 
reasons, there is the monotony of their 
existence and the amount of time on their 
hands. Very few institutions have ade- 
quate work or recreation schedules and, as 
aresult, the greater part of every evening, 
the week ends, and even whole days for 
some prisoners are periods of enforced 
idleness. This, coupled with the desire 
to improve themselves which so many 
uneducated people have, may lead even 
the most hardened inmate to undertake 
some form of education, if what is offered 


has real value. In many cases, the pris- 
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oner wants knowledge of some trade to 
tide him over the hard times he will face 
on his release; vocational interest is one 
of the most effective spurs to interest in 
general education. Then, too, inmates 
know that parole boards look favorably on 
any socially acceptable pursuit in which 
they may engage while in the institution, 
and this often influences them to use the 
library, enroll in a course, or join some 
discussion group. Once in this activity 
they may stick to it because of a genuinely 
aroused interest. 


History OF PRISON EDUCATION 


At this point may I give you a very 
brief outline of the recent history of 
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prison education. In 1927-28 I made a 
survey of all the prisons and adult re- 
formatories in the United States. In the 
course of that year’s travel I did not find 
one single adequately staffed, well-rounded 
educational system. Trained personnel 
was seldom in charge, rooms and equip- 
ment were meager, and appropriations 
were inadequate. In short, the educa- 
tional system in all but a few institutions 
was a haphazard, ineffectual imitation of 


education in the world outside. 


More AND BETTER EDUCATION 


Various factors, in addition to the work 
of interested organizations, during the last 
decade tended to bring about emphasis on 
more and better education in institutions. 
The agitation of organized manufacturers 
and labor groups resulted in the curtail- 
ment of prison industries which had 
formerly occupied much of the inmate’s 
day. This increased idleness, and the 
need of finding new outlets for the pris- 
oners to occupy their time, the overcrowd- 
ing in most institutions, and the riots that 
occurred around 1929, scared many war- 
dens into progressive attitudes toward 
education. ‘They were in a receptive mood 
for some of the ideas put forward at 
about that time. 

Beginning with 1930, the picture of 
education and libraries in institutions be- 
gan to change. In that year, educational 
programs in all the major Federal in- 
stitutions were placed under trained per- 
sonnel, physical facilities were improved, 
and both academic and vocational educa- 
tion was put on a sound basis. Today 
50 per cent of all Federal prisoners are 
enrolled. Federal prison libraries, too, 
John Chancellor 
was appointed supervising librarian and a 
central loan library was established in 


were steadily improved. 


Washington, with a trained librarian in 
each major institution and an annual ap- 
propriation for books and _ periodicals, 
Roland Mulhauser was the pioneer who 
organized the institution libraries one after 
another. 


Procress IN NEw YorkK 


In 1932 a commission was appointed 
by Governor Lehman of New York to 
investigate the educational needs and 
practices in the institutions of that state. 
As a result, the educational work in 
several institutions, notably Elmira Re- 
formatory, was completely reorganized 
under trained educators. New York 
State made more progress in the field of 
prison education in the 1930-40 decade 
than it had in the preceding century. 
Now it has the most extensive educational 
program of all the states, with a division 
of education in the state department of 
correction, an annual budget of $350,000 
and a total staff of trained personnel 
numbering 157. ‘The socialized approach 
Today 
47 per cent of all the inmates in the New 
York State institutions are enrolled in 
organized educational work of some sort, 
with 91 per cent of the inmates at the 
Wallkill Prison enrolled and 99 per cent 
at Elmira. 

Other states soon followed the Federal 
and New York lead, and some had, as a 
matter of fact, preceded them. The Cali- 
fornia State Prison at San Quentin as 
early as 1927 had developed its intramural 


to education is strongly stressed. 


correspondence course system to a greater 
extent than any other prison and has re- 
ceived for many years the full cooperation 
of the University of California and the 
state department of public instruction. 
The Wisconsin Prison and Reformatory 
for Men have similarly had the coopera- 
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tion of the state university and the state 
library commission. New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania were other pioneers in the 
field and have expanded their educational 
work in the past decade. 


CoMMITTEES ON EDUCATION 
LIBRARIES 


AND 


The American Prison Association fol- 
lowed these new developments closely and 
organized a Committee on Education in 
1930 and a Committee on Libraries in 
1940. ‘The latter, now under the able 
chairmanship of Mildred Methven of 
Minnesota, is gaining strength yearly and 
cooperates closely with your A.L.A. com- 
mittee. 

To sum up, we now have excellent 
educational programs inthe Federal in- 
stitutions and a number of states and 
recognition of the value of education by 
prison officials everywhere. The methods 
of instruction include classroom and voca- 
tional shop teaching, cell-study courses 
obtained from outside sources or prepared 
and corrected in the institution, and uni- 
versity extension courses, both classroom 
and correspondence. It is generally agreed 
that the program of a prison or adult re- 
formatory should include general educa- 
tion, vocational education, health educa- 
tion, cultural education (pursued for its 
intellectual or aesthetic value alone, with- 
out regard to increased skill or earning 
capacity), and social education, which is 
directed particularly toward the under- 
standing and acceptance of one’s responsi- 
bility in the social order. 

Libraries are ordinarily considered a 
part of the recreational rather than the 
educational facilities and every prison has 
a library of some sort. Only the Federal 
institutions, two or three state institutions, 
and the New York City Penitentiary have 


trained librarians and the possibilities of 
libraries have not been fully realized as 
yet. They have great potential value. As 
I said ten years ago, “If one could choose 
only one of the agencies necessary for a 
well-rounded program of education in a 
penal institution one would do well to 
choose an adequate library.” 


WEAKNESSES 


The usual institution library has many 
weaknesses. It is often only a mongrel 
collection of books contributed by citizens 
or discarded from nearby libraries or 
purchased with no regard for the real 
needs and interests of the inmate popula- 
tion. In most institutions the library 
suffers from lack of money, although there 
is a regular if meager appropriation in 
some states and a generous allowance in 
Federal institutions. Finally, due to the 
lack of trained librarians mentioned above, 
there is very little stimulation of reading, 
trained guidance, or adequate comprehen- 
sion of reader interest as a basis for the 
library program. 
if the institution does have a 
fairly well-organized library factors be- 
yond the control of the librarian sometimes 
militate against its effectiveness. Very 
often two men are housed in a one-man 
cell and there is neither adequate room 
nor light for reading. "The competition 
of the radio and other distractions tend to 
keep a prisoner from using the facilities 
of the library. 
remote and inaccessible location. 


Even 


The library is often in a 
These 
conditions are eliminated to some extent 
in the institutions where prisoners are 
permitted to visit the library at certain 
times, but very few institutions can boast 
of such a sound educational and recrea- 
tional procedure. 

Yet, in spite of these handicaps, pris- 
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oners do read and on a scale comparing 
very favorably with people outside. In 
many institutions prisoners read from four 
to six books per month, and it is not at 
all difficult, especially just after new books 
have been received, to reach the point 
where 50 per cent of the reading is non- 
fiction. Very few public libraries can 
show such circulation figures. The cir- 
culation of two million books per year re- 
ported for penal institutions presents a 
gratifying indication of the use of prison 
libraries and, at the same time, a challenge 
to increase their effectiveness. 

In spite of the fact that most of the 
institutions have untrained _ librarians, 
there are methods of improving the library 
service so that the maximum number of 
inmates can benefit from the reading pro- 
gram. Nine tenths of the prisons recently 
questioned stated that they would begin by 
discarding one third of their collections. 
This dead matter, books that will never 
be read by the inmates, distracts attention 
from the shortage of books they will read. 
To meet this need, there must be adequate 
and regular 
The Federal 
among others, have annual appropriations 
for new books and they are selected by 


accessions and_ purchases. 


system and Minnesota, 


trained librarians, in Minnesota by the 
state institutional librarian. 


Don ATIONS 


Donations to a prison library should be 
watched closely. Many gift books will 
not be suitable for the inmates either be- 
cause of content matter or format, while 
others may be old and worn out. In- 
stitution libraries are usually more fortu- 
nate in the magazines they receive; many 
publishers are willing to donate their sur- 
plus newsstand copies. Since periodical 
reading is an important factor in any li- 
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brary program, this means of supplement- 
ing the book collection should be fully 
utilized. Public library donations can be 
an invaluable aid to the prison with limited 
funds, if the public librarian is discrimi- 
nating and the books are not useless cast- 
offs. The New York Public Library, 
thanks to Jennie M. Flexner’s careful 
guidance, supplies the New York City 
prisons annually with hundreds of excel- 
lent books, as well as rendering other serv- 


ices. 
Book COLLECTION 


Naturally the fundamental basis of an 
effective library program is the book col- 
lection. Only a trained librarian can 
know what books to have in the library 
or can be familiar with the sources of such 


books. 


invaluable help at this point. 


Local or state librarians can give 
Of about 
one hundred libraries included in a recent 
survey, only seven had received any help 
in selecting their books although thirty 
stated that the state library helped in 
some of their plans. Considering that 
practically all these libraries had untrained 
supervisors—chaplains, teachers, inmates, 
The chief 
for trained resident librarians, 
educated in the use of standard library 


—this aid is very inadequate. 
need is 


methods, familiar with the techniques of 
guidance and readers’ advisory work, and 
capable of using the many excellent lists 
available today for readers of limited 
ability, of which Miss Edge’s Books for 
Self-Education is a good example. But 
even the untrained persons usually in 
charge could improve their services if 
local and state librarians would give them 
active and sustained assistance. 

The excellent library at the Norfolk 
Prison, here in Massachusetts, with a fine 


collection of books given by Senator Lewis 
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Parkhurst, housed in an attractive room 
to which the prisoners have ready access, 
isa monument to the devoted pioneer work 
in the prison library field done by Kath- 
leen Jones, long the head of the Massachu- 
setts Division of Libraries. 

For many years the State Library Com- 
mission of Wisconsin and the state in- 
stitutional Minnesota have 
been outstanding for the assistance they 
give to their prison libraries. The former 
loans books to prisoners and provides lists 


librarian in 


for special needs and individual reading 
courses. ‘The latter gives active direction 
to the institution libraries, supervises the 
selection of books, teaches library methods 
The 
work of these two states combined could 
well serve as a model for states through- 
out the country, with the added feature of 
the trained resident librarian. 

To sum up, the place of the library in 
institutions is today firmly established, and 
more and more wardens realize that it 
takes more than a room full of books to 
make a library. The chief defect is still 
lack of money coupled with a dearth of 
trained personnel. The inmate librarians, 
the chaplains, the teachers, and others who 
are now in charge are to be commended 
for the fine work they are doing. It does 
not detract from their laudable attempts 
to say that untrained people cannot take 
the place of trained, experienced librarians. 

As I have said, the American Prison 
Association and the American Library As- 


to institution personnel, and so on. 
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sociaticn both have committees dealing 
The A.P.A. Com- 
mittee on Education issues a yearbook 
which usually includes the latest develop- 


with prison libraries. 


ment in institution libraries, and the new 
Committee on Libraries is strong and ac- 
The A.L.A. 
Committee issues lists, a news bulletin, 
and other helpful literature. 
fessional 


tive. Institution Libraries 
These pro- 
groups try to 
some measure for the lack of trained per- 
sonnel by making their services available 
to all prison libraries. 


compensate in 


The surveys they 
undertake occasionally are also helpful in 
illuminating weak points and showing 
where aid or reorganization is needed. 
Finally, their publications and_bibliog- 
raphies open the literature of the field 
to the untrained librarian, while the an- 
nual meetings give him a glimpse into 
successful methods and procedures. 

The library -in an institution is not 
merely a recreational agency; it also has 
its role in the education of adult prisoners. 
This education is intended not merely to 
reform the offender. Its philosophy is to 
consider the prisoner as primarily an adult 
in need of education and only secondarily 
as a criminal in need of reform. Its aim 
is to extend to prisoners as individuals 
every type of educational opportunity that 
experience or sound reasoning shows may 
be of benefit or of interest to them, in 
the hope that they may thereby be fitted 
to live more competently, satisfyingly, and 
cooperatively as members of society. 














Midwinter Conference 


ATIONAL 


DEFENSE activities and 

libraries, post-defense planning, cor- 
relation of citizen interest, and reports of 
various committees are scheduled for 
discussion by Council at the midwinter 
meeting, to be held in Chicago at the 


Drake Hotel, December 28 
through Wednesday, December 31. 


Sunday, 


Hore.ts 


Headquarters for the midwinter con- 
ference will be the Drake Hotel on North 
Michigan Walton Place. 
Meetings will be held in the Drake, unless 
otherwise indicated. 


Avenue at 


Immediate reserva- 
tion of rooms is urged. 

Rates at the Drake are: single rooms 
with bath, $3.50 and up; double rooms 
with bath, $6 and up. 

The Allerton Hotel, 701 N. Michigan 
Ave. (six short blocks from the Drake), 
offers single rooms from $2 to $2.75; 
double rooms from $3 to $4.50. 

The Knickerbocker Hotel, 163 E. Wal- 
ton Place (opposite the Drake), has single 
rooms with bath at $4 to $5 and double 
rooms with bath at $5 to $8. 

The Lawson Y.M.C.A., 30 W. Chi- 


cago Ave. (eight blocks southwest of the 


‘Tentative 


COUNCIL 
(Meetings open to all A.L.A. members) 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 29, 10:00 A.M. 


and 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30, 10:00 A.M. 


National Defense Activities and Libraries 
Post-Defense Planning 


Drake), offers single rooms for men at 
$1.75 and up, with double rooms at $1.60 
Members of any Y.M.C.A. 
are entitled to a twenty-five-cent reduc- 
tion. 

The Maryland Hotel, 900 Rush St. 
(about one block from the Drake), has 
single rooms with bath at $2.50; double 
rooms at $4. 

The Hotel Pearson, 190 E. Pearson St. 
(one block east of the Water Tower), has 
single rooms with bath from $3.50 to 


per person. 


$5 and double rooms from $5.50 to 


tA 
“ 


The Y.W.C.A. at Dearborn and Oak 
streets (two blocks west of the Drake), 
offer: and up, 
double rooms at $2 and up, and double 
rooms with twin beds and bath at $4.50. 


single rooms at $1.25 


REGISTRATION 


A registration desk will be maintained 
at the Drake Hotel by the A.L.A. Head- 
quarters staff. All persons attending the 
meetings are requested to register there 
immediately upon arrival. The registra- 
tion fee of $1 will be applied toward ac- 
tual expenses in connection with the meet- 


ing. 


Program 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 31, 10:00 A.M. 


Business meeting 


ARCHIVES AND LIBRARIES 


On December 30, a joint luncheon session of 
the Society of American Archivists and 
the American Historical Association will 
be held at the Stevens Hotel. Members 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


of the A.L.A. will be welcome at this ses- 
sion. 

Solon J. Buck, archivist of the United States 
and Herbert A. Kellar, Coordinator of 
Library Activities of the Library of Con- 
gress, will conduct a discussion of some 
phases of historical record problems in re- 
lation to national emergencies. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 
REFERENCE LIBRARIES 


President, Donald Coney, University of 
Texas Library, Austin; secretary, Benja- 
min E. Powell, University of Missouri Li- 
brary, Columbia 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 29, 2:30 P.M. 


Joint meeting with Division of Cataloging 
and Classification 

Theme: Scholarly Libraries and the New 
Cataloging Rules 

Catalogers—Lucile M. Morsch, Descriptive 
Cataloging Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

College Libraries—Flora B. Ludington, Mt. 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
Reference Librarians—Margaret I. Smith, 
University of Michigan Library, Ann 

Arbor 
University Libraries—Ralph E. Ellsworth, 
University of Colorado Libraries, Boulder 


COMMITTEE ON BUDGETS, COMPEN- 
SATION, AND SCHEMES OF SERVICE 


Chairman, Louis S. Shores, Library School, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30, 2:30 P.M. 


Joint meeting with Salaries, Staff, and 
Tenure Board. (See Salaries, Staff, and 
Tenure Board) 


COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Anna M. Tarr, Lawrence Col- 
lege Library, Appleton, Wis.; secretary, 
Foster E. Mohrhardt, Washington and 
Lee University Library, Lexington, Va. 
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MONDAY, DECEMBER 29, 8:00 P.M. 


Consultant Service Offered by the Library 
of Congress—R. D. Jameson, administra- 
tor of consultant service, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. 

Microfilm in the Small College Library— 


Clarence S. Paine, Beloit College, Beloit, 
Wis. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
SECTION 


Chairman, Maysel O’H. Baker, LaSalle- 
Peru-Oglesby Junior College, LaSalle, 
Ill.; secretary, Wave L. Noggle, Virginia 
Junior College, Virginia, Minn. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30, 12:30 P.M. 

Luncheon 

Self-Evaluation; or, How Good Is My Li- 
brary?—Leon Carnovsky, Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago 

The luncheon will be held in the upper din- 
ing room of Little Bit of Sweden Restau- 
rant, 1015 N. Rush St. (14 blocks from 
the Drake Hotel). Luncheon reservations 
may be sent to Mrs. Thelma V. Taylor, 
Morgan Park Junior College, 2153 W. 
111th St., Chicago, before December 23. 
Price of ticket is $1 and includes tax and 
tip. No money is to be sent in advance. 
Tickets may be claimed at the entrance to 
the private dining room. 


LIBRARIES OF TEACHER TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS SECTION 


Chairman, Charles V. Park, Central Michi- 
gan College of Education, Mt. Pleasant; 
secretary, Frances G. Hepinstall, State 
Teachers College, Buffalo 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 29, 8:00 P.M. 


Discussion: Louis S$. Shores, Library School, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Eugene H. Wilson, 
Iowa State College Library, Ames; and 
possibly other members of the Committee 
on Budgets, Compensation, and Schemes 
of Service of the A.C.R.L. 

The discussion will deal particularly with 
the application of the second draft of the 
A.C.R.L. Standards for College and Uni- 
versity Libraries to the 
teacher-training institutions 


libraries of 
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REFERENCE LIBRARIANS SECTION 

Chairman, Fanny A. Coldren, University of 
California Library, Los Angeles; secre- 
tary, Edna J. Grauman, Free Public Li- 
brary, Louisville 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30, 2:30 P.M. 


Bibliography of Middle-American Ethnology 
—Robert Redfield, University of Chicago 

Edward E. Ayer Collection—George B. 
Utley, Newberry Library, Chicago 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES SECTION 

Chairman, Harold L. Leupp, University of 
California, Berkeley; secretary, Winifred 
Ver Nooy, University of Chicago Li- 
braries 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30, 8:00 P.M. 


Theme: A Critical Appraisal of New Ideas 
in Cataloging; Carl M. White, Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library, Urbana, chairman 

The Code in the Light of the Critics—Jens 
Nyholm, University of California, Berke- 
ley 

Classification and Subject Cataloging at the 
Crossroads—Maurice F. Tauber, Gradu- 
ate Library School, University of Chicago 

Way to the Future: Cooperative and Cen- 
tralized Cataloging—David J. Haykin, 
Cooperative Cataloging and Classification 
Service, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH 
LIBRARIES 
Executive secretary, Keyes D. Metcalf, Har- 


vard University 


Mass. 


Library, Cambridge, 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 29, 6:30 P.M. 


Dinner for members 


CATALOGING AND 
CLASSIFICATION DIVISION 


President, Marion Metcalf Root, New York 
Public Library; secretary-treasurer, M. 
Ruth MacDonald, Detroit Public Library, 
Detroit 





AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 29, 2:30 P.M, 


Joint meeting with Association of College 
and Reference Libraries. 


see A.C.R.L.) 


( For program, 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
President, Thomas J. Shanahan, St. Paul 
Library, St. Paul; secretary- 
treasurer, Eugene P. Willging, University 
of Scranton, Scranton, Pa. 


Seminary 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30, 2:30 P.M. 
Informal report and discussion on current 
C.L.A. projects and regional unit activi- 
ties 


CHILDREN AND YOUNG 
PEOPLE, DIVISION OF 
LIBRARIES FOR 
President, Julia F. Carter, Cincinnati Public 
Library, Cincinnati; secretary, Margaret 
Alexander, Enoch Pratt 

Baltimore 


Free Library, 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30, 12:30 P.M. 


Luncheon at the Knickerbocker Roof. Price 
$1.50 including tax and tip. Reservations 
without money should be sent to D. Gene- 
vieve Dixon, New Trier High School Li- 
brary, Winnetka, IIl., before December 
20 

Mrs. Inger Boye, Highland Park Public 
Library, Highland Park, IIl., will read a 
paper on the values of children’s reading 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 

Edith V. Titcomb, Woodrow 
Wilson Junior High School Library, San 
Jose, Calif.; secretary, Rheta M. Clark, 
Lyman Hall High School Library, Wal- 


lirigford, Conn. 


Chairman, 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 29, 2:30 P.M. 


Speaker to be announced 

Business meeting 

A consultation and exhibit room for school 
librarians will be headquarters for in- 
formal discussions and conferences Mon- 
day and Tuesday 























TENTATIVE 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND 


TABLE 
Chairman, Harry R. Stritman, Longiellow 
Branch, Minneapolis Public Library, 


Minneapolis; secretary-treasurer, Mar- 
garet W. Ayrault, Library of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, 


Washington, D.C. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 29, 12:30 P.M. 


Luncheon 
Subject and speakers to be announced 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 29, 8:00 P.M. 


Harry R. Stritman, chairman 
Business meeting 


LIBRARY EXTENSION 
DIVISION 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 29, 2:30 P.M. 
Business meeting 
The new division constitution will be pre- 
sented for final approval and pro tempore 


officers will be selected to carry on the 
election of permanent officers 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 29, 8:00 P.M. 
Forum (speakers to be announced later) 
(1) Analysis and summary of results ob- 

tained by Cincinnati institute and Boston 
clinic meetings; (2) suggestions for future 
program projects. These talks will be 
followed by a period of open discussion of 
plans for the Milwaukee Conference 


LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMIS- 
SIONS SECTION 
President, Hazel B. Warren, Indiana State 
Library, Indianapolis; secretary-treasurer, 
Ruth O’Malley, State Library Commis- 
sion, Jefferson City, Mo. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 29, 8:30 A.M. 
Breakfast and section business meeting. 
The complete plans for the new division 


organization will be presented for con- 
sideration. 


COUNTY AND REGIONAL LIBRARIES 
SECTION 

Chairman, Maud E. Grill, Jackson County 

Library, Jackson, Mich.; secretary-treas- 
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urer, Hazel D. Laing, Stephenson Public 
Library, Marinette, Wis. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 29, 8:30 A.M. 


Breakfast and section business meeting. 
The complete plans for the new division 
organization will be presented for con- 
sideration. 


MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President, George Sherman Dickinson, Vas- 
sar College, Poughkeepsie, 
tary-treasurer, Gladys E. 
New York Public Library 


N.Y.; secre- 
Chamberlain, 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 31, 10:00 A.M. 


Meeting of the Midwest chapter of the 
association 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 31, 2:00 P.M. 


Meeting of the Midwest chapter of the 
association 


PROGRESSIVE LIBRARIANS 
COUNCIL 


Chairman, Theodore E. Norton, Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa.; secretary-treasurer, 
Bertha Schuman, South Chicago Branch 
Library, Chicago 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 28, 11:00 A.M. 


Breakfast 

Librarians’ Fight Against Hitlerism—Har- 
vey O’Connor, author of The Astors, etc. 

The breakfast will be at Riccardo’s Studio 
Restaurant, 437 N. Rush St., and the price 
will be 75¢. Reservations without money 
should be sent to Miss Bertha Schuman, 
South Chicago Branch Library, 9055 
S. Houston, Chicago 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Elizabeth Bond, Minneapolis 
Public Library, Minneapolis 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 29, 2:30 P.M. 


Business meeting 
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MONDAY, DECEMBER 29, 8:00 P.M. 

Subject: Rising Government Costs and Li- 
brary Public Relations 

Public Finance and the Future of Libraries 
—Elton Woolpert, assistant director of 
training, International City 
Association 

Sound Public Relations for Better Library 
Support—Frank Lindsay Rand, public 
relations counsellor 


Managers’ 


SALARIES, STAFF, AND 
TENURE BOARD 


Chairman, Flora B. Ludington, Williston 
Memorial Library, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, South Hadley, Mass. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30, 2:30 P.M. 


Open with Subcommittee on 
Budgets, Compensation, and Schemes of 
Service Connected with Universities, Col- 
leges, and Teacher-Trainii.c Institutions 

Flora B. Ludington and Louis S. Shores, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Library School, Nashville, Tenn., chair- 
man of the subcommittee, presiding 

Classification and pay plans for libraries in 
institutions of higher education—discus- 
sion of the project in general and of spe- 
cific problems 


meeting 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIA- 
TION, ILLINOIS CHAPTER 
President, Madge J. Collar, H. W. Kastor 


Advertising Co., Chicago; secretary-treas- 
urer, Catherine Green, Scott, Foresman 
and Company, Chicago 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 29, 6:00 P.M. 


Dinner 
Members of the A.L.A. and the Special Li- 
braries Association attending the midwin- 
ter conference are invited to attend the 
dinner meeting of the Illinois Chapter of 
Special Association at Chez 
Emile French Restaurant, 180 E. Dela- 
ware. 


Libraries 


The price is $1.68, including tax 
and tip, and reservations may be made 
with Miss Ida Masters, Business Research 
Corporation, 79 W. Monroe St., telephone 


Randolph 4162. The speaker 


will be 


Graham Hutton, formerly managing edi- 


tor of the London Economist and now di- 
rector of the Chicago office of the new 
British Press Service. Laura A. Wood- 
ward, national president of Special Li- 
braries Association, will also be present 
and will speak briefly. 


UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE 
GROUP 
Chairman, Dorothy E. Cole, Central 
Y.M.C.A. College Library, Chicago; sec- 
retary, Patricia Johnson, Illinois Institute 
of Technology, Chicago 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30, 12:30 P.M. 


Luncheon 

Our Debt to Moslem Civilization—Edward 
A. Henry, University of Cincinnati Li- 
braries, Cincinnati 

The price of the luncheon is 9o¢, including 
tax and tip, and it will be at Normandy 
House Restaurant, 800 N. Tower. Res- 
ervations should be sent to Miss Patricia 
Johnson, Illinois Institute of Technology 
Library, 3300 Federal St., Chicago 


TRUSTEES DIVISION 
Chairman, James J. Weadock, Jr., Lima 
Public Library, Lima, Ohio; secretary, 
Mrs. George H. Knaus, River Forest 
Public Library, River Forest, Ill. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 29, 8:30 P.M. 


Executive board meeting 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30, 2:30 P.M. 


Trends in Library Administration—Errett 
Weir McDiarmid, University of Illinois 
Library School, Urbana 

Public Relations Program and the Trustees 
—Elizabeth Bond, Public 
Library, Minneapolis 

Discussion 


Minneapolis 


Business meeting 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30, 0:30 P.M. 


Dinner meeting—Speaker to be announced 
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WORK WITH TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Eleanor M. Dye, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 
City; secretary, Dorothy E. Smith, Queens 


Borough Public Library, Jamaica, N.Y. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 29, 12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon 
Discussion of the administration of teach- 
ers’ professional libraries and the services 
which they give 


Tentative Schedule of Open Meetings 


Room assignments will be given in the official program 





Morning 10:00-12:00 Afternoon 2:30-5:00 Evening 8:00 





























Sunday Progressive Lns. Council, 
Dec. 28 | breakfast, 11:00 | 
Monday | Council A.C.R.L.: General, joint with | A.C.R.L.: College Ls. Sect. 
Dec. 29 Library Extension Division, | Cataloging and Classification | A.C.R.L.: Teacher-Training In- 
County and Regional Ls. Division stitutions Sect. 
Sect., breakfast and busi- | Children and Young People, Divi- | Assn. of Research Ls., dinner, 
ness meeting, 8:30 sion of Ls. for: School Ls. Sect. 6:30 
| Library Extension Division, | Junior Members R.T. luncheon, | Junior Members R.T. | 
| League of L. Commis- | 12:30 Library Extension Division 
| sions, breakfast and | Library Extension Division Public Relations | 
business meeting, 8:30 Work with Teachers and School | Special Ls. Assn., Ill. chap., din- | 
Administrators R.T., luncheon, ner, 6:00 
} 12:30 Trustees Division, 8:30 
Tuesday | Council | A.C.R.L.: Junior College Ls. Sect. | A.C.R.L.: University Ls. Sect. 
Dec. 30 } (Luncheon) Trustees Division, dinner, 6:30 
| A.C.R.L.: Reference Lns. Sect. 
Catholic Library R.T. 
| Children and Young People, Divi- 
| sion of Ls. for (Luncheon) 
| Salaries, Staff, and Tenure Board 
Special Ls. Assn., Ill. Chap., 
| Univ. and Coll. group, lunch- 
} eon, 12:30 
| Trustees Division 
| Wednes- | Council, 9:30 Music L. Assn, 
| day Music L. Assn. 
Dec. 21 




















DEFENSE NEWS 
Plan Now for the National ‘Defense Book Campaign 


HE gradual transition from library 
ee to library action in national 
defense activities has resulted in a con- 
stantly increasing body of factual mate- 
rial which is of immediate value to many 
libraries. So that this information may 
be readily accessible, the Bulletin with 
De- 
FENSE News will appear regularly for the 


this issue initiates a new department. 
duration of the national emergency. 
Book Campaign Under Way 


TO: Ai. 
FRIENDS: 


LIBRARIANS AND LIBRARY 

On my first day in New York, with 
my ears still muffled from a transconti- 
nental plane trip, it is reassuring to feel 
that in public, school, college, university, 
and special libraries you are all waiting 
to receive and sort books for the men in 
service. Offers of gifts and of help are 
piled high on my desk even before the 


plan of action is on paper or the local. 


committees appointed. All of us, who 
from the work we have chosen show we 
believe books are a daily necessity in a 
stabilized life, will welcome a chance, as 
we did in 1917, to provide a bountiful 
supply for the boys who have been re- 
quired to give up so many of the privileges 
of modern existence. 

Yours for ten million books by April 
first, 


ALTHEA WARREN, Campaign Director 
National Defense Book Campaign 


Message from President Brown 


To Att LiprarRIANs INTERESTED IN 

NATIONAL DEFENSE: 

The emergency has become more rather 
than less critical. During recent visits to 
Washington I was asked by officials in 
four different departments and offices for 
the assistance of the American Library 
Association, and more especially, of indi- 
vidual libraries and librarians. Many of 
these proposals concerned civilian morale 
and the support librarians can give to 
the programs of the Office of Education, 
the Office of Civilian Defense, and the 
Office of Facts and Figures. 

As the emergency becomes more grave, 
libraries have an opportunity, unique 
during the last twenty years at least, to 
prove their value as educational instru- 
ments. I, therefore, recommend to all 
librarians that they study the publications 
of these agencies (especially the pamphlet 
of the Office of Education entitled School 
and College Morale Service, 
How to Participate) and consider ways 
and means by which the programs of study 
and education can be put into practical 
effect in the local community. Similarly, 
I recommend the recent publications of the 
Office of Civilian Defense, especially the 
bulletin of the Volunteer Participation Di- 


Civilian 


vision with its proposals for the registering 
of groups of volunteer women. If you do 
not have these pamphlets, write to the U.S. 
Office of Education and the Office of 
Civilian Defense, Washington, D.C. 
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An immediate opportunity presents it- 
self in the naming by the Presideni of 
December 15, 1941, the 150th anniversary 
of the adoption of the Bill of Rights, as 
a day of mobilization for human freedom. 
All public, school, and college libraries 
will want to take advantage of this op- 
portunity for exhibits and for awakening 
interest in studies of the defense of lib- 
erty. Material will undoubtedly be sent 
you by government offices. It is hoped 
that replicas of the original manuscript 
of the Bill of Rights may also be available 
toyou. Programs will be announced from 
Washington. 

We are planning a new type of pro- 
gram for the Council meetings during the 
midwinter meeting in Chicago. The 
first two meetings on Monday and Tues- 
day mornings, December 29 and 30, will 
be given over to a discussion of possible 
activities of libraries in the national de- 
fense program. ‘The talks will be short, 
and some time will be left for discussion 
from the floor. 

This cannot be a year of “business as 
usual” for any of us. We owe it to our 
profession and to ourselves to develop our 
library service to the utmost in these 
days which have been described as days 
of the greatest peril this country has seen. 

Cuarves H. Brown, President 


Women in Civilian Defense 


AT A CONFERENCE in Washington, No- 
vember 8, on Women’s Activities in 
Civilian Defense, the A.L.A. was repre- 
sented by Lucy E. Fay, Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Library Service, a 
member of the Executive Board. 

The “Volunteer Participation” program 
is headed by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
who is using a librarian, Mary Louise 
Alexander, as research assistant. 


The program for all-out civilian de- 
fense is organized under the Office of 
Civilian Defense and the Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare. 

The Office of Civilian Defense is most 
closely concerned with the development 
of plans and programs for the protection 
of civilian population in the event of enemy 
action. This includes such protective 
services as air-raid precaution, fire protec- 
tion, and shelters. 

The Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services is devoted to the de- 
velopment of plans to promote better 
health, recreation, economic security, and 
general well-being of the people. 

Both offices have agreed that the closest 
coordination of the programs and co- 
operation between the offices is necessary 
for the successful fulfillment of the pro- 
grams. 

Libraries will want to secure a copy 
of the pamphlet, 4 Civilian Defense 
Volunteer Office, What it is, How It Is 
Set Up, What It Does and How to 
Organize It, issued by the United States 
Office of Civilian Defense, Washington, 
D.C. 

Miss Fay urges that librarians seek out 
the chairmen of volunteer offices in each 
state and local council of defense, tell them 
how libraries can cooperate, offer specific 
help, and secure appointment of a librarian 
to the council or to some committee of 
the council. 


Libraries Sponsor Nutrition 
Programs 


THE PUBLICATION of the Booklist 
reprint Keep Fit with the Right Foods by 
Helen S. Mitchell, chief nutritionist, 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services, brought a number of reports of 
activities of libraries in this field. The 
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demands upon the stock of ten thousand 
copies reprinted by Dr. Mitchell’s office 
have been so heavy that their supply is 
exhausted. Urgent demands have made it 
necessary for the A.L.A. to reprint the list, 
which is now available from Headquarters 
at quantity prices: 25 copies, 50¢; 50, 85¢; 
100, $1.35; and 500, $5. 


Detroit Acts 


The Detroit Public Library has been 
working with the Detroit Dietetic Associa- 
tion for a five-year period with three 
specific objectives in mind: (1) To feature 
periodically authoritative material on nu- 
trition; (2) To use the trained personnel 
in the association for book selection and 
reading guidance; (3) To aid the as- 
sociation in projects it sponsors throughout 
The association has 
contributed funds for the purchase of the 
more specialized and technical books and 
periodicals. 


the community. 


Posters and book displays on nutrition 
and special book lists were distributed 
throughout the month of November at 
the central library and all the branches. 

Defense gardening, a practical course 
for beginners, sponsored by the University 
of Michigan Extension Service, the De- 
troit Public Library, the Detroit Garden 
Center, and the Ferry-Morse Seed Com- 
The 
course calls attention to the values of 
gardening ; assists the individual with plans 
for his own garden plot; and gives train- 
ing in such a way that those enrolled 
will be able to help others with their 
garden problems. 


pany, is proving very successful. 


The class meets weekly 
for twelve lectures. The course covers 
soil conditions, preplanting work, cultiva- 
tion, and pest control. The last two lec- 
tures will be devoted to storing and 


preservation and there will be a discussion 
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of various plans submitted by the enrollees. 

The lecturers are donating their time as 
a contribution to national defense. Sum- 
maries of each lecture are provided by the 
university extension service. The detailed 
plan of the course and the notebook for 
each enrollee are supplied by the Ferry- 
Morse Seed Company. The Detroit 
Public Library provides the class-room 
facilities, sets up displays of books for 
each lecture, and distributes stenciled book 
lists for each subject. 


KNOXVILLE PROGRAM 


The Lawson McGhee Library in co- 
operation with the Knoxville Bureau of 
Health is preparing lists of books on 
health, nutrition, and _ recreation for 
monthly publication by the bureau. An 
assistant from the public library staff 
teaches in the city night school classes. 
The library has prepared book lists and 
exhibits on nutrition and health and issues 
books at the classes. In cooperation with 
the parent teacher councils, books on study 
courses, sponsored by the councils, have 
been placed in a special collection at the 
branch libraries throughout the system. 
The study courses on health and nutrition 
are among the most popular. A city-wide 
defense nutrition committee has just been 
appointed by the mayor and the city man- 
ager. A member of the public library staff 
has been appointed to serve on the com- 
mittee, thus providing further opportu- 
nity for cooperation by the library in the 
nutrition activities of the community. 


Books for Vocational Defense 
Training Program 
INCREASED APPROPRIATIONS for 194I- 
42 for vocational defense training were 
voted by Congress in June 1941. The 


amounts made available are as follows: 
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preemployment-refresher and supplemen- 
tary courses, $52,400,000; equipment for 
yocational schools, $20,000,000 ; engineer- 
ing college defense training program, 
$17,500,000 ; out-of-school rural and non- 
rural youth program, $15,000,000; and 
yocational training by public 
for N.Y.A. work project employees, 
$10,000,000. This makes a total of 
$114,900,000 for the current fiscal year 
as against a total of $75,000,000 appropri- 
ated for the last fiscal year. 

The present director of defense train- 
| ing in the Federal Security Agency is 
Lieutenant Colonel Frank J. McSherry 
and it is under his supervision and di- 
rection that all the national defense train- 
ing programs are carried on. A recent 
letter from Colonel McSherry explains 
that there has been no change in the regu- 
lation issued a year ago by the U.S. 
Office of Education: Statement Supple- 
mentary to Misc. 2400, ND1 Relating tv 
the Purchase of Books or Other Instruc- 
tional Material. ‘This statement reads: 


schools 








Books or other instructional material 
should not be purchased from Federal de- 
fense funds unless it can be shown that 
such material is necessary as a part of the 
instruction for a specific course. However, 
purchase of all such items must be con- 
tingent upon prior approval by the State 
Board for Vocational Education. 


Although it is stated negatively, the above 
tuling makes it possible for requests for 
books and instructional materials to be 
included in local requests for defense funds 
where the training director sees such ma- 
terials as essential in training and where 
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the state director agrees or is convinced 
of the necessity of printed materials in 
training. 

Colonel McSherry makes the following 
suggestion in his letter of October 18, 
1941: 

It might be possible for the public school 
authorities conducting defense training pro- 
grams to purchase a limited number of 
technical books for use of defense workers 
and place these books in public libraries as 
loans to the libraries in order to have them 
accessible to defense workers in various 
training centers. This would have to be 
done with the approval of the state depart- 
ment of education in each state where it 
might be considered. 


Defense Posters Available 


THE SET of eight defense posters illus- 
trated at the bottom of the page have 
been prepared for general distribution. 
Fourteen by twenty-two inches, the posters 
are attractively printed in multicolor. 
Individual reading lists accompany the 
set, whose theme is “Strengthening Our 
Democracy.” 

Any library supported by public funds 
can secure the set by sending a check or 
money order for $1, covering materials 
and postage, to Frank L. Tolman, Project 
Sponsor, State Education Building, 
Albany, N.Y., before February 1, 1942. 
Dr. Tolman reserves the right to return 
orders to libraries in states where the 
W.P.A. for those states will reproduce this 
set (includes Missouri and Virginia). The 
set was prepared by the Library and Arts 
Projects, W.P.A. of New York State. 
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Films on Health Education 


THE AMERICAN FILM CENTER has estab- 
lished a section on films on health educa- 
tion and medicine at its office at 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. The new 
section will be a clearing house and in- 
formation center on the use and produc- 
tion of health education and medical films. 


Defense Pamphlets 

THE U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION is pub- 
lishing a national defense series of pam- 
phlets. Library service and methods of 
cooperation with the schools in promoting 
national preparedness are summarized in 
How Libraries May Serve. Addressed 
to school, college, public, and special li- 
braries, this pamphlet lists the special 
problems libraries face in this emergency 
and how they can aid in meeting defense 
needs. Examples are reported and serv- 
ices recommended. 

A single copy costs fifteen cents, and 
there is a special 25 per cent discount on 
one hundred copies or more sent to one 
address. Orders should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 


ton, D.C. 


College Libraries Survey Defense 
Activities | 
THE COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL DE- 

FENSE SERVICES of the A.C.R.L. has been 

conducting a survey of college and uni- 

versity libraries in the national defense 
program. The returns of that survey, 
based largely upon the returns of a ques- 
tionnaire, are reported in three studies in 

the December College and Research Li- 

braries. The articles are by Eugene H. 

Wilson, Edna Ruth Hanley, and Charles 

M. Mohrhardt, who is chairman of the 

committee. 
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Aid for Libraries in War Areas 


WITH AN IMMINENT PAPER SHORTAGE 
and the possibility of attempts to sell pe- 
riodicals for pulp, one of the important ele- 
ments to be considered is the future needs 
of foreign libraries. 

The Committee on Aid to Libraries in 
War Areas is currently working on this 
problem and will be grateful for the co- 
operation of librarians throughout the 
country. One of the most serious con- 
siderations will be the inevitable broken 
sets of American scholarly and scientific 
periodicals in these foreign institutions. 
Many of these will have been broken by 
actual cancellations of subscriptions and as 
far as possible they will be completed from 
a stock of journals being currently pur- 
chased by the committee. 

Many more will have been broken 
through mail difficulties and loss of ship- 
ment, while still others will have disap- 
peared in the destruction of libraries. The 
size of the eventual demand is impossible 
to estimate. That it will be enormous can 
be judged from a list of seventeen missing 
numbers for twelve periodicals recently 
reported by a single English library. 

The supply of scholarly and scientific 
journals is never large, and if this supply 
is reduced further through sale for pulp, 
it will be impossible to satisfy the eventual 
demand. Any activity to prevent destruc- 
tion of any part of the existing supply will 
be sincerely appreciated by the committee 
and eventually by foreign librarians and 
scholars. 


Questions concerning the project or con- 
cerning the value of particular periodicals 
to the project can be directed to Wayne 
M. Hartwell, executive assistant to the 
committee, Rush Rhees Library, Univer- 
sity of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Summary of Importations State- 
ment Number 4 


THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON IMPORTA- 
rions has submitted the following pro- 
posals to the Ministry of Economic War- 
fare in London. 


That printed matter from Continental 
sources, addressed to American libraries 
and seized as contraband at Bermuda, be al- 
lowed to proceed to its destination. The 
British authorities will undertake an inspec- 
tion of parcels in order to ascertain that the 
material contained therein be such as would 
be sent to an American library for edu- 
cational and research purposes. The joint 
committee is prepared to send a representa- 
tive to Bermuda whenever the authorities 
there deem it advisable to aid in the inspec- 
tion. 

Realizing that, under the proposed ar- 
rangement for the clearing of printed matter 
in Bermuda, parcels addressed to booksellers 
would not be forwarded, the joint committee 
proposes that it be permitted to proceed to 
Bermuda, together with such orders, in- 
voices, and documents as may be necessary 
to establish library ownership of the items 
contained in the parcels, and upon the estab- 
lishment of such ownership by any American 
or Canadian library, that these items be al- 
lowed to proceed. 


If these proposals are accepted, the re- 
ceipt of 1941 periodicals is assured except 
for possible seizure by the United States 
postal authorities. 

For the year 1942, however, the receipt 
of Continental periodicals is further com- 
plicated by the following: 


1. The British Government is unwilling 
to permit the passage of material purchased 
from Continental sources. 

2. Under existing United States govern- 
mental regulations, it is necessary to procure 
a license from the Treasury Department in 
order to effect payment to Continental 
sources. The United States Government is 
unwilling to grant a license to make pay- 
ments unless the British authorities are in- 


clined to look with favor upon the transac- 
tion. 

3. The German Government has re- 
quested German publishers because of the 
shortage of paper and other essential sup- 
plies, to limit the size of editions to the num- 
ber of paid subscriptions. This means that 
unless American libraries can effect payment 
in advance, the periodicals will not be sent, 
nor will there be a reserve stock available 
for purchase after hostilities have ceased. 


Therefore, the Joint Committee on For- 
eign Importations is making inquiry of the 
Ministry of Economic Warfare as to its 
attitude toward a request for a license to 
pay agents $250,000 for the receipt of pe- 
riodicals, serials, and essential material 
emanating from Axis or Axis-controlled 
countries. 

Under the proposed arrangement, it is 
not contemplated that periodicals and 
newspapers devoted to current comment 
or dealing with contemporary literary, 
philosophical, political, and other cultural 
subjects will be generally ordered. 


Library Priorities 


THE FOLLOWING LETTER was written in 
response to a request from the chief of the 
circulation department of the New York 
Public Library, as to how public libraries 
might be included on the Priority Order 
so that they might obtain the materials 
needed for current use. 


Dear Mr. St. John: 


This will acknowledge receipt of your let- 
ter of October 14, regarding supplies for the 
maintenance and operation of your library. 

On October 16, preference order P-22, 
amended, was released which will enable you 
to obtain supplies and materials to continue 
operating your library circulation system. 
In order to apply this preference rating of 
A-10 which this order automatically grants 
to you it will be necessary to endorse your 
purchase orders as follows: “Material for 
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Maintenance, Repair, or Operating Supplies 
—Rating A-10 under Preference Rating Or- 
der P-22, as amended, with the terms of 
which I am familiar.” 
Maury Maverick, Chief 
State and Local Government 
Requirements Branch 
Division of Civilian Supply 


The official release dated October 16 
and numbered PM1382, which can be 
secured from the Division of Priorities, 
O.P.M., further states that this rating 
must not be used if the material can be 
obtained without a rating. It does not 
apply to additions or to new buildings, 
or to replacement of equipment with a 
better quality. 

A ruling that priorities assistance will 
not be granted for any construction project 
which uses critical materials, as steel, was 
Donald M. Nelson, 


executive director, Supply Priorities and 


emphasized — by 


Allocations Board, in an address to the 
American Municipal Association, October 
25. “Priority will be given,” he said, 
“only if the project is either necessary for 
national defense or is essential to the 
public health and safety.” 


Office of Facts and Figures 


Executive 
Order, has established an Office of Facts 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, by 


and Figures in the Office for Emergency 
Archibald 


MacLeish, Librarian of Congress, as di- 


Management and _ appointed 


The order stated that the director 
shall discharge his 


rector. 
responsibilities and 
duties without salary, under the direction 
and supervision of the President. The 
office “shall formulate programs designed 
to facilitate a widespread and accurate un- 
derstanding of the status and progress of 
the national defense effort . . . and advise 
with the several departments and agencies 


of the government concerning the dis- 
semination of such information.”  Infor- 
mation shall be disseminated through 
facilities of existing agencies of the gov- 
ernment which shall make available to the 


director necessary information and data. 


Books for Army Hospitals 
LIBRARY SERVICE is being provided for 
patients at the nine new general hospitals 
constructed by the Army through the es- 
tablishment of a five thousand-volume li- 
brary at each of the new institutions. The 
War Department, through the Army Li- 
brary Service, will furnish four thousand 
The li- 


brarian in charge of each unit will select 


of the books for each library. 


the remaining thousand. Approximately 
$57,600 has been allotted for the initial 
purchase of books and other reading ma- 
terial. 

The locations of the new hospital li- 
braries are: Ft. Devens, Mass; Ft. Dix, 
N.J.; Atlanta; New Orleans; Charleston, 
SA: FG 
Springfield, Mo.; Vancouver Barracks, 
Wash.; and Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Benjamin Harrison, Ind.; 


The School and College Civilian 

Morale Service 

THIS PROGRAM, inaugurated recently by 
the U.S. Office of Education, in accord- 
ance with a formal letter of request from 
tie President, is based on the belief that 
the foundation of morale is understanding 
and that it can better be achieved by free 
and open discussion of issues by citizens 
themselves, rather than by propaganda, 
provided the regular educational agencies 
provide the necessary factual materials on 
all sides which are necessary to intelligent 
understanding. 

There is no government subsidy for this 


program. The public school systems, col- 
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leges and universities, and libraries 
(school, college, and public) are asked to 
cooperate on local and state levels and to 
yse their own facilities to inaugurate and 
guide forums, lectures, discussion groups, 
and study groups and to supply up-to-the- 
minute factual materials essential to but- 
tress these activities. An outline of a sug- 
gested over-all plan is contained in the 
pamphlet recently issued by the Office of 
Education, called School and College 
Civilian Morale Service: How to Partici- 
pate. It suggests that a college in each 
state be designated as a Center of In- 
formation and Training, that it be under 
the direction of an interested faculty mem- 
ber and employ student, volunteer, and 
youth help, that it act as a kind of regional 
clearing house on the very latest informa- 
tion and pamphlets on current issues, and 
that it organize institutes and other train- 
ing devices to instruct group leaders. The 
ofice plans to issue in the near future 
three special bulletins outlining more de- 
tailed suggestions for each of the three co- 
operating agencies—libraries, schools, and 
colleges. “The A.L.A. is cooperating in 
the preparation of the bulletin for libraries. 
Executive Secretary Milam is a member 


of the National Advisory Committee. 


Public Affairs Publications 


INFORMATION about every major aspect 
of national defense is to be found in the 
publications issued by the American Coun- 
cil on Public Affairs, Washington, D.C. 
The council is designed to “promote the 
spread of authoritative facts and significant 
opinions concerning temporary social and 
economic problems.” 

Labor Defends America is the most re- 
cent of the council’s publications, and other 
publications include Fifth Column Lessons 


The 


for America, Consequences of a 
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Democratic Victory, The United States 
Navy in National Defense, Farmers and 
Defense, The Economic Defense of the 
Western Hemisphere, American Opinion 
of Soviet Russia, and many other subjects 
of particular usefulness to libraries. 


Building Civilian Morale 

THE READERS’ ADVISERS of the New 
York Public Library have prepared a read- 
ing list entitled “Building Civilian Mor- 
ale” which appeared in the October issue 
of Branch Library Book News. The list 
contains over a hundred titles, and in- 
cludes both classic and contemporary in- 
terpretations of the democratic idea. The 
booklet can be secured from the New York 
Public Library for two cents plus postage. 


Nebraska Library Association 


WHEREAS, The Nebraska State Library 

Association in annual session at Grand 

Island, Neb., October 16-18, 1941, realiz- 

ing the urgent need for library cooperation 

in the national defense program, wishes to 
go on record as pledging its support to the 

American Library Association defense plan 

including the plan for making libraries a 

vital influence in continuing education. Be 

it 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to the American Library 

Association. 

Submitted by the Resolutions Committee. 
Mrs. Bernice M. Gantt, Chairman 
Mrs. G. D. BUTTERFIELD 
Eva OLson 


National Citizenship Education 
Program 
THE NEW AMERICANIZATION PROGRAM 
for foreign born citizens and adult non- 
citizens is sponsored by the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service of the Depart- 
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ment of Justice (formerly in the Depart- 
ment of Labor). It plans to work through 
the W.P.A. with the public schools and 
other local cooperating agencies to organ- 
ize classes, train teachers, prepare and 
distribute teaching materials and guides, 
furnish clerical assistance, and produce 
simple materials on citizenship for foreign 
born. Much of this material will be for 
illiterates and people of low reading ability, 
in the form of comic strips and illustrated 
rotogravure material of the type of the 
Building America series of pamphlets. 
The program will be financed by 
$14,000,000 of W.P.A. funds, and actual 
operation of classes will be through the 
usual W.P.A. machinery. Each state has 
been asked to set up a state council on edu- 
cation for citizenship, including state rep- 
resentatives of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, the W.P.A., and 
the state department of education. 

Libraries can probably best aid by giv- 
ing help to inexperienced teachers of 
citizenship and literacy classes, by supply- 
ing meeting rooms, and in some degree by 
supplying reading material directly to peo- 
ple attending these classes. Lists of the 
materials useful with such persons are 
Books for Adult Beginners (A.L.A., 
1939) and the article “Democracy for 
Adult Beginners” by Mrs. Helen H. Mac- 
Lean of the Cincinnati Public Library in 
the Wilson Library Bulletin for June 
1941. 

The new materials now being prepared 
by the program can by law be released only 
to public schools. Rulings will be sought 
in the near future on their procurement 
by public and other libraries. Arrange- 
ments can be made with teachers to intro- 


duce persons in these classes who have 
some reading ability either in English or 
their native language to the services of the 
library. The director of the program js 
William F. Russell, dean of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Additional 
details are given by Mr. Russell in School 
Life for October 1941. 


Colleges in Defense Service 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES as 
well as public libraries are feeling the im- 
pacts of the nation’s defense effort. Henry 
B. Van Hoesen, librarian of Brown Uni- 
versity, reported recently that never in the 
library’s history has there been such a de- 
mand for reference material dealing with 
scientific, technical, and industrial matters. 

Requests come largely from research 
men and technicians connected with de- 
fense industries in southern New England, 
including the Naval Torpedo Station at 
Newport. 

There has been a greatly increased de- 
mand for books on aircraft design, mainte- 
nance, and other phases of the aircraft in- 
dustry, as well as for books on industrial 
management. 

Requests for information that have come 
up most frequently have been on poison 
gases, American equivalents of certain 
British standards specifications, uses that 
could be made of certain by-products and 
waste materials from local industry, in- 
dustrial applications of ultrared rays, and 
stress corrosion. 


The defense education program of the 
graduate school in which mathematics is 
applied to problems in defense industries 
is also making heavy demands upon the 
library. 
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A.L.A. NEWS 
Midwinter Conference, Chicago, December 28-31, 1941 


Nominations for A.L.A. Officers, 
1942-43 
THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE of the 
American Library Association reports the 
following recommendations for officers 
and Council members for the year 1942- 
43: 


First VIcE PRESIDENT 


ELECT) 


Althea H. Warren, Public Library, Los 
Angeles 


( PRESIDENT- 


SECOND VICE PRESIDE .T 


Two nominated, one to be ele’ 1 

Louis J. Bailey, Queens Borough Pub- 
lic Library, Jamaica, N.Y. 

Clarence E. Sherman, Public Library, 


Providence 


TREASURER 


Rudolph H. Gjelsness, Department of 
Library Science, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Four nominated for four year term, 
two to be elected 


Louis M. Nourse, Public Library, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Charles R. Sanderson, Public Library, 

Toronto, Ont., Canada 

Clara Wells Herbert, Public Library 
of the District of Columbia, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Mrs. Lucile L. Keck, Joint Reference 

L Library, Chicago. 





Two nominated for one year term to 
fill vacancy caused by election of 
Keyes D. Metcalf as President 

Donald Coney, University of Texas 
Library, Austin 

Ralph M. Dunbar, Library Service 
Division, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 


CouNCIL 


Nominated for one year term ending 1943 
Five present incumbents nominated 
H. Marjorie Beal, State Library Com- 
mission, Raleigh, N.C. 

Anne M. Boyd, University of Illinois 
Library School, Urbana 

Mary Elizabeth Foster, Carnegie Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh 

John Boynton Kaiser, Public Library, 
Oakland, Calif. 

Edgar S. Robinson, Public Library, 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada 


Two nominated, one to be elected 


Dorothy E. Cook, H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York City 
Bess McCrea, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 


brary, Baltimore 


Nominated for two year term ending 1944 


Five present incumbents nominated 

Robert Bingham Downs, New York 
University Libraries, New York City 

Ruth E. Hammond, City Library, 
Wichita, Kan. 

Mrs. Evelyn Steel Little, Mills College 
Library, Mills College, Calif. 
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Lucile M. Morsch, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. 

Ralph R. Shaw, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture 


DL. 


Library, Washington, 


Two additional nominated, one to be 
elected 
(Ernestine Rose, 135th Street Branch, 
| Public Library, New York City 
Julia L. Sauer, Public Library, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Nominated for three year term ending 
1945 


Five present incumbents nominated 


Margaret Jean Clay, Public Library, 
Victoria, B.C., Canada 

B. Lamar Johnson, Stephens College 
Library, Columbia, Mo. 

Guy R. Lyle, Woman’s College Li- 
brary, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro 

Blanche Prichard McCrum, Wellesley 
College Library, Wellesley, Mass. 

Jean Carolyn Roos, Public Library, 
Cleveland 

Two additional nominated, one to be 

elected 

Annadele Riley, Central Branch, Pub- 
lic Library, Kansas City, Mo. 

Harry R. 


Branch, Public Library, Minneapo- 


Stritman, Longfellow 





lis 
Six for four year term ending 1946 


Twelve nominated, six to be elected 

Leon Carnovsky, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago 

Thomas Paul Fleming, Columbia Uni- 
versity Library, New York City 





Jennie M. Flexner, New York Pyb- 
lic Library, New York City 

Margery C. Quigley, Free Public Li- 
brary, Montclair, N.J. 

Helen M. Harris, Lawson McGhee 
Library, Knoxville, Tenn. 

) Martha Manier Parks, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Nashville, Tenn. 

(Paul Howard, Public Library, Gary, 

} Ind. 

Nell Avery Unger, Library Associa- 
tion, Portland, Ore. 

Robert Alexander Miller, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln 

Oscar Carl Orman, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis 


4 








Irene Fetty, Public Library of the 
District of Columbia, Washington, 
SAA. 

\ Margaret Knox McElderry, New 
York Public Library, New York 

L City 





Joun M. Connor 

Lucite M. Morscu 

Miss Lestey NEWTON 

JoHN S. RICHARDS 

CHARLES H. Compton, Chairman 


100 Per Cent Records 


THE CHARLOTTE, N.C., PUBLIC LIBRARY 
is among the institutions recently report- 
ing 100 per cent A.L.A. membership 
among its professional staff, as well as 
some membership among its nonprofes- 
sional staff members. The John Monteith 
Regional Branch of the Detroit Public 
Library also has just attained 100 per cent 
membership in the A.L.A. The entire 
class of 1942 of Simmons College School 
of Library Science has joined the A.L.A. 


The Membership Department is _inter- 


ested in hearing of other groups with such 


records of membership. 
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November Bulletin 


THE NOVEMBER NUMBER of the 4.L.4. 
Bulletin is the Handbook which will be 
mailed to those entitled to receive it as 
soon as it is off the press, some time in 
December. 


Milwaukee Conference 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD in June voted 
that the 1942 conference of the A.L.A. 
be held in Milwaukee from June 22 
through June 27. 


Hospital Librarians 


THE HOSPITAL LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 
of the American Library Association is 
very anxious to have a complete record of 
every one giving library service to hos- 
pitals: from a public library, as an em- 
ployee of the hospital, or from any other 
angle. 

To become a member of the Hospital 
Libraries Round Table it is necessary to 
be a member of the American Library 
Association. Will all who wish to become 
members of the round table send annual 
dues of twenty-five cents to the secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Isabel DuBois, Director 
of Libraries, Bureau of Navigation, Navy 
Department, Washington, D.C. 

The round table sponsors the Hospital 
Book Guide published quarterly by the 
American Library Association, price $1 
per year. This periodical lists about one 
hundred titles, giving short reviews, and 
stating whether or not the books are suit- 
able for hospital use. 


Publicity Honor Roll 


THE LIBRARY PUBLICITY HONOR ROLL 
is now in the final year of a three-year 
experiment. It was initiated in 1939 to 
test the value of a clearing house for ex- 


amples of good library publicity. (See the 
October issue of A.L.A. Bulletin for 
methods of selection.) The 1942 honor 
roll, for which the deadline is set at Feb- 
ruary I, 1942, will be the final selection 
under the terms of the present experiment. 


Executive Board Meeting 


AT A TWO-DAY MEETING of the 
Executive Board, October 6 to 7, topics 
of current and future importance to 
libraries were discussed and acted upon. 
Defense activities and libraries, trends in 
state library associations, international 
relations, budgets, and miscellaneous 
items were discussed. 


Post-DEFENSE PLANNING 


Carleton B. Joeckel, chairman of the 
Committee on Post-Defense Planning was 
present at the meeting of October 7 to 
report on post-defense planning and li- 
braries. It was brought out in his report 
that requests for library aid are coming 
from many sources and that an all-over 
library plan to include the various types 
of libraries, kinds of library agencies, and 
the forms of organization of library 
service would be necessary. The state 
library agency, state library association, 
state planning board, and local librarians 
must be kept informed in order that they 
may do the most effective work in their 
own community and state. 

It was voted that the Executive Board 
endorse post-defense library planning in 
cooperation with governmental and other 
agencies and authorize the officers of the 
Association to join the committee in its 
effort to obtain funds and assistance for 
such planning as soon as the committee 
has completed a project statement receiving 
the approval of the President and the 
Executive Secretary. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Aid to Libraries in War Areas. The 


Executive Board was asked to approve a 
request for an extension of a grant made 
to the Committee on Books for Devas- 
tated Libraries in War Areas by the 
Rockefeller Foundation for the purchase 
of subscriptions to current American 
scholarly periodicals to be held for Euro- 
pean libraries. The Executive Board 
voted to approve the request in the budget 
of the committee. 

At the request of the committee its 
name was changed by action of the board 
to the Committee on Aid to Libraries in 
War Areas. 

Latin American Relations. In discus- 
sion, the need for awareness of the im- 
portance of cooperation in the cultural 
field with respect to possible contributions 
by the A.L.A. was brought out. The 
Executive Secretary summarized activi- 
ties covering the publications completed, 
contemplated translations, the grant of 
exhibits of Latin American books in Amer- 
ican colleges, and fellowships. 


BINDING PRIORITIES 


Following a brief discussion of prob- 
lems involved and library binding in rela- 
tion to the defense program, it was voted 
that the President be authorized to appoint 
the chairmen of the Bookbinding Com- 
mittee and the Federal Relations Com- 
mittee a committee to take such action on 
priorities as may be desirable. 


Alexander Galt, Public Library, Buf. 
falo, is chairman of the Bookbinding 
Committee, and Francis R. St. John, New 
York Public Library, New York City, is 
chairman of the Federal Relations Com. 
mittee. 

1941-42 BUDGET 


The Executive Board approved the 
budget with minor amendments as pre- 
sented by the Budget Committee and 
adopted the following action passed by 
the Budget Committee at its meeting of 
September 29. 

Votep, That the Budget Committee 
finds that the income for the past year is 
not sufficient to permit allotments to divi- 
sions from institutional dues, as provided 
in By-Law Article VI, Section 3, para- 
graph (d); and recommends to the 
Executive Board that no such allotments 
be made for 1942. 


LisrARY BooK REVIEW PROJECT 


The Executive Board confirmed a 
project prepared by the Subcommittee on 
Readable Books of the Adult Education 
Board for a library book review project. 
The project contemplates the development 
of book appraisal notes which can be at- 
tached to all books of an informational 
type designed for use by laymen. Guid- 
ance will be given readers in selecting 
from among the hundreds of books dis- 
played in the open shelves of libraries, 
those best suited to their particular interest 
and abilities and needs. 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 
Brief News of General Interest 


Theatre Quarterly 


THE THEATRE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION in 
collaboration with the American Educa- 
tional Theatre Association contemplates 
an illustrated quarterly publication with 
the title “Theatre Quarterly.” 

The quarterly is not endowed and it 
will be necessary to have one thousand 
subscriptions to assure publication of the 
first volume. A year’s subscription to 
“Theatre Quarterly” is five dollars and 
subscriptions should be sent to Mrs. Sarah 
Chokla Gross, Theatre Quarterly, 118 
Centre Ave., Lynbrook, L.I., N.Y. 


Resolution on Federal Aid to 
Libraries 


AT A MEETING of the State, County, 
and Municipal Workers of America at 
Lansing, Michigan, on September 24-27, 
the following resolution on Federal aid 
to libraries was passed: 

Wuereas, The education of the worker is 
the very foundation of the progress of the 
labor movement; and 

Wuereas, The agency most convenient and 
suitable for widespread education among all 
the people are the public libraries; and 
Wuereas, There is a widespread tendency 
to neglect the facilities and staffs of the 
public libraries, in favor of other forms of 
public service; and 

Wuereas, The Federal aid bill for assist- 
ance to public libraries was designed to im- 
prove the public libraries in library-poor 
areas; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the State, County, and 
Municipal Workers of America, in conven- 
tion assembled in Lansing, Michigan, Sep- 


tember 24-27, 1941, go on record as favor- 
ing increased public library facilities, an 
adequate stock of books and periodicals suit- 
able to the requirements of the people, and 
a well-trained complement of library em- 
ployees to service the public libraries, enjoy- 
ing adequate wages and reasonable hours 
and working conditions; and be it further 
Resolved, That this convention favor a Fed- 
eral aid bill for libraries. 


Junior College Standards 


A WALL CHART, “Accreditation Re- 
quirements for Junior Colleges,” was 
published by the American Association of 
Junior Colleges in July. The chart is 
twenty-four by thirty-eight inches and 
shows in compact form the accreditation 
requirements for thirty-eight regional and 
state agencies. The price is fifty cents 
per copy prepaid, or thirty-five cents per 
copy in lots of five or more sent to one 
address. Order from the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, 730 Jackson 


Place, Washington, D.C. 


Library Gift Citations 


A. N. MARQUIS COMPANY, publisher of 
Who’s Who in America, is planning cita- 
tions to donors of outstanding gifts and 
bequests to libraries. It has circularized 
libraries to secure information on which to 
base awards, similar to those announced 
annually in Who’s Who in America. Pre- 
viously, citations have been limited to 
gifts in the educational field. 

In 1938, Who’s Who in America an- 
nounced annual citations, beginning with 
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the year 1939, in recognition of the two 
memorial gifts to American educational 
institutions which met certain conditions. 
One citation is given for a memorial gift 
consisting of money or securities, repre- 
senting a greater proportion of the total 
plant value and endowment of the institu- 
tion benefitted than any other correspond- 
ing gift brought to the editors’ attention. 
The other citation does not involve money 
or securities, but is given for the most 
outstanding gift of some other type. 

This year citations are to be conferred 
on two memorial gifts to libraries which 
meet conditions outlined for the Citations 
for Educational Memorials. 

According to the editors’ conception of 
the plan, consideration of monetary gifts 
in their ratio to the library’s total assets 
will emphasize the importance of small 
gifts to less wealthy institutions. Non- 
monetary gifts are judged by their value 
to the library that receives them, rather 
than by their intrinsic value alone. 


Missouri Association Meeting 


THE MISSOURI LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
will meet in St. Louis on December 4-6, 
and not on November 10-12, as previously 


announced in the Bulletin. 


Municipal Annual Reports 


LIBRARIANS may obtain a copy of Your 
City at Work, Los Angeles’ municipal re- 
port, from Mrs. Faith Holmes Hyers, 
publicist, Los Angeles Public Library. As 
a city department the library’s report has 
been included in the yearbook. Mrs. 
Hyers was a member of the editorial ad- 
visory board. 

Attention is called to the publicity value 


that results from combining the library 
report with that of other municipal offices, 
if the result is as attractive as the example 
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from Los Angeles. While this is excep. 
tional among municipal reports, other 
libraries may have the opportunity to 
reach an interested and valuable audience 


by promoting an effective joint report. 


Carnegie Corporation Grants 


THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW 
YORK appropriated $55,800 on October 16 
for the purchase of books for general un- 
dergraduate reading in technological col- 
leges, according to the report of Robert 
M. Lester, secretary. The appropriation 
is divided into eleven grants as follows: 

Case School of Applied Science, Cleve- 


ES OR ET PRONE ree $6000 
Colorado School of Mines, Golden 


airs tad curate ree iatiaiaatcs ee ait sa'ce Vis cans isch rreek Chee 6000 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Phila- 
viva eannebe nie. 6o00 eRe 4800 
Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta .. 
a a eat ie teed. ces ss Sarit iin, om 6000 
Michigan School of Mining and Tech- 
ree 4500 
Montana School of Mines, Butte ...... 
sche kta i'n asin id line ik inti aad ee 3000 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
BE sehe0r 63s ish cndenensee 6000 
South Dakota State School of Mines, 
oir cates akva ame 3000 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Hobo- 
8 SR enemy 6000 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cooke- 
GUE eco woke coe ersinieh sina ciate He's ea a 4500 
Texas Technological Institute, Lubbock 
Pe Tee Pee ee ee ere e 6000 


Pamphlets on Nursing 


SEVERAL PAMPHLETS on nursing are 
available free to libraries from the Nurs- 
Bureau, American 
Nurses’ Association, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City. The titles are: Nurs- 
ing; A Profession for the College Gra- 
duate, Nursing and How to Prepare for 
It, and Nursing and the Registered Pro- 
fessional Nurse. 


ing Information 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Use of Photographs 


LIBRARIANS who want to illustrate an- 
nual reports or other publicity material 
may procure Photographs, and How To 
Use Them, a recent booklet issued by the 
Social Work Publicity Council, 130 E. 
gond St., New York City, for $1. The 
ALL.A. Public Relations Division has one 
copy for loan, if not accessible elsewhere. 
The division also has pamphlets on the 
use of pictographs which may be borrowed. 


Visual Information 
Visual Information is the title of 

a fifteen-page pamphlet describing exhibits 

available for loan from the U.S. Depart- 


ment of Labor. Motions pictures, di- 
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mensional exhibits, slides, maps, posters, 
and charts are included, and while many 
are on a grandiose scale, several are 
adaptable to library use. 

Topics are labor legislation, industry, 
women at work, and child welfare. 
Write to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. ‘The price is ten cents. 


Regional Catalogers’ Meeting 


THE Maryland, Virginia, and District 
of Columbia Regional Group of Catalog- 
ers and Classifiers will hold its annual 
dinner meeting this year in Baltimore at 
the Longfellow, Saturday, December 6, at 
six-thirty. 





Is Cooperation with Latin 
American Libraries 
Possible? 
(Continued from page 669) 


tional libraries of the other governments 
signing the agreement. Our list of some 
six thousand titles is now being carefully 
drawn up, but the existence of collections 
of our works in English in the national 
libraries of Latin America will go only a 
very short way toward our desired objec- 
tive. 

It must be admitted, however, that we 
are not alone in this approach. The 
British Foreign Council, which is en- 
trusted with England’s cultural work 
overseas, has presented many sets of stand- 
ard literary works to libraries in Argen- 
tina and elsewhere. But in none of the 
libraries I visited during an extensive ttip 
did I see these well bound, attractive vol- 


umes of Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope, 
and other classics actually being read. 

A further warning is appropriate at this 
point. Not only must our works be trans- 
lated into Spanish and Portuguese if they 
are to be read in Latin America, but also 
they must be available in bookstores at a 
moderate price. Distribution of books as 
gifts to libraries will help, of course, but 
Latin Americans do not ordinarily read 
books ia libraries. Their libraries are 
often deposits of books, rarely consulted, 
and comparatively few have yet developed 
effective loan departments. Naturally 
people do the bulk of their reading at 
home in books purchased from bookstores. 
Books intended to reach Latin American 
readers, therefore, should be translated, 
printed, and distributed there through the 
regular, well established publishing houses 
and issued at low prices. Only thus will 
they find readers. 














THE POST 


Communications to or from A.L.A. Members 


Putnam Honor Fund 


TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 

When one has curned eighty, as I did last 
Saturday, there is an inevitable lapse: “Fin- 
ished”! And no superficial vigor, no sense 
of physical well-being, no surviving sensibil- 
ities of youth, will counteract it. 

I was in that mood when, a moment ago, 
came your note of the 24th, reporting that a 
fund had been created which will, in a sense, 
prolong me, not as an actor but at least as 
an incentive, in associating my name and 
memory with a stimulus to useful service in 
or to, our profession. 

I need not assure you how keenly I relish 
this news and prospect, nor how sensible I 
am of the honor my “friends and associates” 
have done me in thus perpetuating me, nor 
how earnestly I hope that the fund will op- 
erate to wholesome ends, and never disap- 
point its founders. 

With hearty appreciation of your own 
certain association with it, and the grace of 
the notification. 

HERBERT PUTNAM, Librarian Emeritus 
Library of Congress 


To President Roosevelt 


DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure to 
report to you the following action taken by 
the Executive Board of the American Li- 
brary Association at its meeting of October 
7, in recognition of your continued interest 
in libraries, as evidenced by the extension of 
the one and one-half cent book post rate to 
June 30, 1942. It was 

Votrep, That the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the American Library As- 
sociation hereby express their appreciation 
and thanks to the President of the United 
States, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, for his 
continued support of the one and one-half 


cent book post rate by extending the rate by 
Presidential proclamation to June 30, 1942. 
Cart H. Mita, Executive Secretary 


Books for Tired Eyes 
TO THE EDITOR: 

In response to the many requests that 
come to us for information concerning books 
in large type we always refer our inquirers 
to the “List of Books for Tired Eyes,” com- 
piled by Charlotte Matson and Dorothy 
Wurzburg. 

Some of our correspondents have written 
us that it is very difficult for them to find 
these books because they are distributed 
throughout the library. Would it be ad- 
visable to suggest to librarians that the books 
on this list be collected and placed on one 
shelf which might be marked, “Shelf of 
Books for Tired Eyes”? This would con- 
serve the time and energy of the librarian 
who otherwise might have to devote con- 
siderable attention to those whose eye con- 
dition makes it very difficult for them to 
select, unaided, from among the shelves of 
books the ones suited to their need. 

WINIFRED HATHAWAY 
Associate Director 
National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness 
1790 Broadway 
New York City 


For Librarians in the Army 
TO THE EDITOR: 


I would like to obtain American library 
assistant correspondents now in_ military 
service, as I am keen to organize a trans- 
atlantic exchange of views, through the me- 
dium of a monthly Views-Letter, which | 
am circulating among English assistants in 
the forces. 

There may be American assistants “caught 
in the draft” who would enjoy writing 
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“shop” as a relaxation from military duties. 

If any Americans wish for individual Eng- 
lish librarian correspondents, I shall be 
pleased to arrange for the exchange of ad- 
dresses. ; 

J. F. W. Bryon 

162 Village Way 
Beckenham, Kent, England 


Soldiers’ Reading 


10 THE EDITOR: 

In my experience I have touched upon no 
library situation quite like our library serv- 
ice at Camp Davis. The day by day crowds 
who come and select arm loads of books to 
carry back to the barracks for reading in 
spare hours there, and the group who come 
each evening and sit buried for four hours 
behind the covers of books and magazines, 
stirring only when another soldier stumbles 
over some foot in the floor space so full of 
readers that another chair cannot be 
squeezed in. In order to take care of the 
crowds, the newspapers have been moved 
outside the library to the balcony where 
tables and dozens of chairs have been ar- 
ranged for the newspaper readers. 

After almost four months the librarian is 
no longer wide-eyed with wonder at the 
number of readers; the thing which keeps her 
daily awed is the type of reading the soldiers 
are doing. Three days last week the circu- 
lation of non-fiction far exceeded the cir- 
culation of fiction. The range of interest 
of the readers is as wide as the knowledge 


of man. The requests for special titles is 
as often for the classics as for the current 
titles. Limited by a book collection of 
around four thousand volumes, we almost 
daily must turn to the University of North 
Carolina or to the Library Commission for 
special volumes to answer some soldier's 
needs. The latest appeal to the University 
library was for material on water naviga- 
tion and celestial navigation, material on 
communication (telephone and telegraph) 
codes, stocks and bonds, and an Italian-Eng- 
lish grammar. 

MarcaretT K, GIvpert, Librarian 

Service Club, Camp Davis, N.C. 


Peter Adams 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Many years ago we published several 
books by one, Peter Adams; we have seen 
neither hide nor hair of Mr. Adams for at 
least six years, but very frequently we have 
complaints from booksellers, librarians, etc., 
either saying that Peter Adams has bor- 
rowed money and forgotten to repay it or 
has given them a rubber check. 

Our last complaint came from the Secre- 
tary of the Board of Trustees of the Prov- 
incetown Public Library, Provincetown, 
Massachusetts. 

At your convenience, can you insert a 
paragraph in the Bulletin, warning book- 
sellers and librarians about Peter Adams. 

Evuiotr B. Macrag, Treasurer 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
New York City 














Treasurer’s Report 


Balance Sheet 
As of August 31, 1941 








Assets 
ey Funds: 
ash in Agency Account... 2&2 
Investments—At Cost: 9,778.31 
United States Government Securities. $479,456.28 
State and Municipal Bonds . 170,106.07 
Public Utility Bonds 232,976.03 
Railroad Bonds. . . 400,289.45 
Industrial Bonds. ....... .. 91,908.66 
Foreign Gov ernment Bonds. . 65,743.75 
First Mortgage Real Estate Notes. . 51,961.16 
Purchase Money Mortgage. ... 4,510.91 
Public Utility Common Stocks . 62,619.99 
Railroad Common Stocks. : 21,585.68 
Industrial Common Stocks. 494,587.29 2,075, 745.97 
Accounts Receivable........ 633.33 
Accrued Interest Purchased . . . 71.39 
Total Endowment Funds. 2, 152,228.30 
General and Special Funds: 
Cash in Bank...... . 29,939.21 
Cash on Hand....... ; ; : 300.00 
Municipal Warrants................ 111.98 
Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable......... : 843.37 
Advances to Staff Members and Institutions 2,545.50 
Inventory of Stationery 4,282.44 
Prepaid Expenses. . . 245.34 ___ 38,267.84 
a $2, 190,496.14 
Liabilities 
Endowment Funds—Capital: 
I ins ccamevakadcigincies ..$ 105,077.81 
Carnegie Corporation Endowment Fund 1,994, 601.14 
General Endowment Fund! 43,981.04 
James L. Whitney Fund.... 2,416.08 
OberlyMemorial Fund ........... 1,079.80 
Sarah C. N. Bogle Endowment Fund. 5,072.43 
Total Endowment Fund Capital. . eh 2,152, 228.30 
General and Special Funds: 
Accounts Payable.......... ; : . 541.70 
Annuity Accommodation Account..... ‘ 276.80 
Revolving Fund Reserve (Publications)... . . 3,000.00 
Herbert Putnam Honor Fund (Contributions received to date). 2,536.57 
Capital Account . ’ 31,912.77 ___ 38,267.84 
Total. . se ev + «$2, 190,496.14 
Includes H. H.B. Meyer Memorial Fund, $2,000. 
y ¢ . c . = 
Summary of Rec eipts and ‘Disbursements 
September I, 1940 to August I, 1941 
Bz alance Receipts Disburse- Balance 
Sept. 1 for the mentsfor August 31, 
Budget 1940 year the year 1941 
College and Research Libraries . $ 550.94 $ 3,716.80 $ 4,208.42 $ 59. 32 
Committee Projects 927.02 105.09 1,046.21 14.10 
Contingent a 1,069.01 5,485.87 2,372.58 2,581.25 
Contingent (Capital Transfer)... . : : 1,601.05* at? 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


Eduestion for Librarianship... .. 
Headquarters Library. . 
brary Division....... pees 
- and Chie s Library Division. 
Statistics. . 
ae. 


saw and C onference......... 
roe -—' Conference e (Transfer). 


Total General Activities. 


Benjamin Franklin Library in competed 
American Library in Paris. 
Books Dis for the Blind. . 


Cooperative Cataloging 
oie Projects (Board on Resources) 
Educetion od, ibrarianship 


Investigation... . . 
Blessions! Tims _ Libraries. ws 
Emergen brary Activities............... 
ad Library Activities (Capital Transfer) 
mg and Scholarships... . . 
ae ame Library Cc ‘ooperation . 
library Cooperation—Latin America 
library Resources of New York City 
library Surveys. ..... 
Terminology . . 
Equipment 
Out-of-Print Books . 
Periodieals Project— Libraries in War Areas. 
Photographic Reproduction....... 
Regional Union Library Cat set 
Union List of Serials... . . 


Total, all budgets. . 
Annuities “7 Transfer)...... 
Honor Fund (For Transfer). . 
Publishing _— aes Fund). . 
Miscellaneous Credits......... 
International Federation. ...... 
Undistributed Endowment Funds! 


Grand Total. . . 


* Overdraft, transfer, or refund. 


1In the hands of fiscal agent of the Trustees of Endowment Funds. 


13,850.41 13,971.56 
10,503.43 10,443.45 
381.16* 14,118.11  14.347.08 
802.35* 28,606.78 28,722.46 
233.11 9,546.61 9,570.81 
67.09 5,522.91 5,515.86 


$692.96 $ 89,854.96 § 90,198.43 


$ 1,602.33* ¢ 38,226.43 § 37.339. 58 
1,695.70* 86,436.48 66,283.36 





(sinned FS eee erry 
11,692.28* 76,543.77 79,974.97 
___1,500.00 800.00° .......... 


$13, 3,490.31* $178,380.69 $183, +590. 91 
$12.7 797. 35° $268, 1235. 65 $273, | 789.34 

















15, 123.48° 
700.00 


$18,700. 53° 
$18,351.04° 





Summary of Income 1940-41 


Estimated Income 1941-42 


Budget 
A. Booklist 
Advertising. 
Carnegie Fund... .. 
Sale of review books 
Sale of extra copies 
Subscriptions. . 
Total. ... 
B. Membership and Conference 
nual dues. . . : 
Chapter dues. . 
Special dues. . 

Endowment Fund 
Conference—Exhibits. . 
Registration. . 
Dehnitter Registration. : 
Bulletin Sales... . ; 





sccccces @ 1,00n-Ee 6 Le 6. eee 
2,500.00 3,000.00 17.00 5,483.00 
ee ee rears 160.42 
2,332.12 25,000.00 26,870.64 461.48 
800.78 10.03 . 810.81 
Rene: 268. 60 111.44 
3,033.86 132.61* 2,901.25 ; ee 
yisekenee 1,500.00 1,165.21 334.79 
Dae, ssctie “~ascitases 55.10 
763.53 5,117.19 315.97 5,564.75 
2,879.87 2,000.00 3,725.73 1,154.14 
(eekeesa 17,900.00 15, 660.96 3,840.09 
ak nia 1,601.05 cata eee 
14,058.94 5,500.00 11,338.25 8, 220.69 
hanes 2,000.00 149.18 1,850.82 
1,039.38 2,448.23 DL .\ ewcelbias 

2,353.79 8,950.00 13,419.06 2,115. 27° 
DL, staticbbinen 843.16 1,656.84 
697.97* 1,706.77 a 7 eer 
769.93 500.00 208 . 64 1,061.29 
78.09* 796.00 337.00 380.91 

+ 5 Greene.’ 15.84 9,577.47 
a eateaeas 10,000.00 777.06 9,222.94 
 - Prem 25.00 519.31 
12,000.00 : — 9,707.13 2,292.87 

2,969.31 10,000.00 __ 18, 316.56 347.25* 
$57,958.63 $' 98 , 896. 66 "$107,352.36 $49, 502. 93 
~ $45, ), 161.28 "$367, 132.31 “$381, 141.70 $31, 151.89 
$ "895. 10 $154,956.54 $155,574.84 $ 276.80 
2,036.57 500.00 2,536.57 
2,000.00 AR” ~wecurinds 3,000.00 
9.93 89.95 58.18 41.70 
500.00 x 500.00 
aaa 376.12 

..__ $50,979.00 $523,678.80 “$536, 774. 72 $37, 883.08 
Budget Actual Estimated 

1940-41 1940-41 1941-42 

$ 6,000.00 $ 6,033.86 $ 6,000.00 

3,500. 00 3,424.16 3,500. 00 

4,400.00 4,059.28 4,100.00 

200.00 246.63 250.00 

23,500.00 22,840.17 23 , 200.00 

$ 37,600.00 $ 36,604.10 $ 37,050.00 

$ 72,100.00 $ 64,144.65 $ 66,000.00 
<e2cneee DN . \bdsennenite 

9,909.00 8, 387.50 8,500.00 

1,500.00 1,747.35 1,620.00 

6,000.00 6,728.34 5,500.00 

3,200.00 3,980.00 2,700.00 

500.00 751.00 700.00 

ne 525.00 403.69 400.00 
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I ob haa sia cea ee ee fac ecbahed<Ckiehsecaparssbacceiesc® » Saeaneneee 3.3%: <2 

Oberly Memorial Fund. . 0.0 ..c3.05 
$ 93,725.00 §$ 86,436.48 $ 85.4001 

Less—Allotments to divisions 3, 900.00* 2,431.69° 2m 
ee $ 89,825.00 $ 84,004.79 $80,999.09 
C. Publishing—Receipts from wiles $109,223.00 $ 75,388.77 $ 95,727.00 
Subsidies. . ire ae 355.00 355. 00 8400.00 
$109,578.00 $ 75,743.77 $104,197.09 
Reserved for Journal of Documentary Reproduction =, 5  gaeereeeeer eer te 
Total. .... Ka caeaia asda $108,878.00 $ 75,743.77, $104, 127.00 
D. Carnegie Corporation Endowment Fund... . $ 73,000.00 $ 70, “ae 708 $ 78,000.00 
Sale of extension materials, royalties, etc.. . ___ 200.00 67.54 100.00 
ere EE ae _$ 73,200.00 $ 70,517.24 § 78,100.0 
E. College and Research Libraries WE ar 
Subscriptions. . $ 3,920.00 $ 2,531.80 $ 2,900.0 
Subscriptions—Substitutions. . odie 347.00 200.00 
Sale of extra copies . +s 88.00 75.00 
Subsidy . ___ 250.00 _ 500.00 ___ 800.00 
Total... : $ 4,170.00 ee 3,466.80 $3,975.00 
Total A-B-C-D-E. cit da $313,673.00 > 336.70 $304,172.00 
ees ccc sk clare va RUASA eh oe bb O vas ve wecWedan beenac nl Meee UK gone 
"$313,673.00 $268,735.65: $304,179.00 
Deficits. ... __ 12,797.35" —12,797.35* — 18,351.04 
Available. . . . $300,875.65 $255,938.30 $285,890.96 
G. Special Projects _ $105,141.47 $ 98,396.66! $124,702.99 
Grand Total _ $406,017.12 $354, 334.1 96 $410, 5: 523.4 89 


* Transfer or deduction. 


1 Membership and Conference underwrote Special Project Library Terminology $500. In this summary this $500 is included in regular 
income, since it came from dues. 


2 Includes cash balance in Special Projects—plus grants made but not yet paid to the Association. 
3 Net received after deducting fiscal agents’ fees, etc. Total income $75,536.47. 


Endowment Funds—Summary of Capital and Investment 
August 91, 1941 


Carnegie Sarah C. N. 
Andrew Corporation General James L. Oberly Bogle 
Carnegie Endowment Endowment Whitney Memorial Endowment 
Fund Fund Fund Fund Fund Fund Total 
Investment in Endowment Funds 
. 8. Government Securities. . $ 6,935.18 $ 457,946.51 $ 7,793.69 $2,015.21 $4,765.69 $479 456.28 
Sts ate and Municipal Bonds , 169,596.07 510.00. 170, 106.07 
Public Utility Bonds... 190.73 214,785.30 ..... ; 232,976.08 
Railroad Bonds. . . 20,540.00 371,912.45 7,837.00 400 , 289.45 
Industrial Bonds. ....... 10,604.08 80,279.58 1,025.00 91 , 908. 66 
Foreign Government Bonds 5,100.00 53,503.75 7,140.00 65 , 743.75 
Public Utility Common Stocks 3,237.50 57,116.24 2,266.25 62,619.99 
Railroad Common Stocks. . : : . 21,585.68 ... sa ‘ 21,585.68 
Industrial Common Stocks . 22,199.71 463,324.06 9,063.52 . 494 587.29 
First Mortgage Real Estate Notes 9,654.13 38 807.03 3,500.00. 51,961.15 
Due from Baird & Waneer, Inc... ; 25.00. 25.00 
Deficiency Judgment, Helen A. 
| See eee = ee = 608.33 
Purchase Money Mortgage... . 4,510.91 4,510.91 
Accrued Interest on Bonds Pur- 
chased . 1.11 68.81 Lay... ; sate si 
96,462.44 1,929,533.81 43,672.84 2,015.21 4,765.69  2,076,449.9 
Cash on Deposit 8,615.37 65 067.33 308. 20 400.87 1,079.80 306.74 75, 78.31 
Total $105,077.81 $1,994,601.14 $43,981.04 $2,416.08 $1,079.80 $5,072.43 $2, 152, 228. 
Budeet § 1 
uagel Nummaries IQDJO-dI and 1941-42 
c 
Budget Actual Estimated 
Income 1940-41 1940-41 1941-42 
Booklist. . . . $ 37,600.00 $ 36,604.10 $ 37,050.00 
Membership and Conference 89,825.00 84,004.79 on. 
Publishing. 108,878.00 75,743.77 104,127.00 
College and Research Libraries 4,170.00 3,466.80 3,975.00 
Endowment (C.C. of N.Y.) ete.. 73,200.00 70,517.24 78,100.00 
Total. .... $313,673.00 $270,336.70 $304,172.00 
I Rh Soke oe Noe eis cc <A a clea aisita weds as <biix eooedssrvedanwatieee Le 1,601.05° .......... 
Balance September 1 "12,797.35%  12,797.35% 18,351.04 


$300,875.65 $255,938.30 $285,820.% 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


Expenditures 
Srabethip and Conference ; 


Paeend Research Libraries 

een Projects 

Siemon "ior Libearic anship 
rters Library 

library Terminology . 

Public Library bisiien 

isboal and C Children’s Li ibrary Division 


Balance September 1, 1941... 


1 Plus a balance of $334.79 from Carnegie Grant. 
2 Plus cash balance of $1061.29 in the budget. 
* Deficit or transfer. 


Underwritten by Membership and Conference, 1941-42 


College eee ond Research Libraries....... 
tingent........ : 

Committee Projects. . 

Headquarters Library 

Lil Berminclegy 

Publishing . 

Statistics . . 


G rants 


As of August 31, 


Carnegie Corporation of New York 
Board on Resources of American Libraries 


Investigations—Field of Librarianship . 
Emergency Library Activities. . 

Emergency Library Activities... 

American Library in Paris........... 

Journal of rag id Reproduction. ..... 
Survey of Librar urces of New York C ity. 
Regional Union se Catalog..... 
Fellowships and Scholarships (U.S.) . 

Fellowships and amen (C anada). 
Out-of-Print Books 


Rockefeller Foundation 
Periodicals Project—Libraries in War Areas 
Union List of Serials. ; 
Publications in Spanish.....................-. ; 

Library Cooperation with Latin America.....................- 
Library Cooperation with Latin America—Books and materials. . 
Books for Europe... . . 
Educational Films Project 

ittee on Microfilm 


Miscellaneous Grants from 


American Council Learned Societies 
National Research Council. . . 


Total. . 


715 








$ 37,620.00 $ 37,332.58 $ 37,490.52 
68 ,535.00 66 , 283.36 68 045.43 
98,685.72 79,974.97 90 467.52 

4,970.94 4,208.42 4,434.32 
1,032.11 1,046.21 648 . 95! 
6,554.88 2,372.58 3,212.49 
14,021.00 13,971.56 12,929.85 
10,515.00 10,443.45 10,516.50 
500.00 500.00 63.71? 
14,251.00 14,347.08 14,181.87 
28,955.00 28 , 722.46 28,758.97 
9,645.00 9,570.81 9,640.69 
5,590.00 5,515.86 5,430.14 
$300,875.65 $274,289.34 $285, 820. 96 
haa 18,351.04° 
255 , 938.30 
$ 1,149.00 
400.00 
631.24 
663.05 
279.00 
63.71 
764.00 
5,356.00 
$ 9,306.00 


Ig4I 


535 


HERES 





E 


S| 2.8.38 | 
s/seeeesee |8 


$200, 100. 


$ 
$207,544. 


“I bo 
oo 
-~ 

> >) 


Received 


to Date Balance 


5 


~ 1,544.00 $ 1,000.00 
2,344.00 $75, 200.00 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN LIBRARY IN 


Mexico Ciry—Survey 
Budget 
Receipts 1940-41 Period 
American Council for Learned 
Societies $2,000.00 $1,000.00 
Total. . . $2,000.00 $1,000.00 
Disbursements jets Zeke 7 
Survey. . $2,000.00 $1,793.71 
Total. . ; $2,000.00 $i, 793.71 
Cash balance August 31, 
1941 ‘ 793.71* 


$1,000.00 


* Overdraft. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY IN PARIs 


Receipts 
Cash balance September 1... $2,500.00 $2,500.00 
Carnegie Corporation of New 
York .. . 3,000.00 3,000.00 
ee . $5,500.00 $5,500.00 
Disbursements aa a - 
American Library in Paris $5,500.00 §....... 
Telephone and telegraph 17.00 
Ps bicckersaadad $5, 500. 00 $ 17.00 
Cash Balance seemnte 31, 
1941 ; 5,483.00 
$5, 500. 00 
BookListT 
Budget 
Receipts 1940-41 Period 
Cash balance e~ ee 1,602 33* $ 1,602.33* 
Carnegie Fund. . 3,500.00 3,424.16 
Advertising.......... 6, 000.00 6,033.86 
Sale of review books........ 4,400.00 4,059.28 
Sale of Booklist—extra copies. 200.00 246.63 
Subscriptions. ............. 23,500.00 22,840.17 
$35,997.67 $35,001.77 


Underwritten by Membership 
and Conference . 1,622.33 1,622.33 


See . $37,620.00 $36,62 a4. 10 
Disbursements 
Departmental 

OO eae $ 240.00 $ 240.00 
Advertising........... jak eaiaeien 47.87\ 
Advertising the Booklist 150.00 59.84) 
Advertising solicitation. 1,000.00 1,088.62 
Audiing. ......0.- 70.00 70.00 
Collection and exchange 90.00 83.51 
Equipment. ..... 50.00 43.71 
a of Congress car is. 30.00 15.26 

Postage. ; 650.00 820.43 
Paper.... 1,800.00 1,657.52 
Printing... .. 7,800.00 7,884.50 
Rent of office 1,460.00 1,460.00 
Salaries—regular . 14,920.00 14,975.50 
Salaries—extra. 540.00 192.50 
Stationery and supplies 850.00 917.00 
Telephone and telegraph. . 25.00 19.57 
Travel. .... 450.00 291.45 
Miscellaneous , 225.00 266.19 

Total... . $30,350.00 $30,133.47 
General office............ 7,270.00 7,199.11 


Total disbursements. . . . $37,620.00 


Cash balance August 31, 
1941.... 


$37,332.58 


__708.48* 
$36,624.10 


* Overdraft. 


Budget 
1941-42 
$5,483.00 


$5,483.00 


Budget 
1941-42 
$ 708.48* 
3,500.00 
6,000.00 


$36,341.52 


1,149.00 
$37,490.52 


$ 240.00 
150.00 


650.00 
1,750.00 
8,200.00 
1,460.00 

14,920.00 
300 00 
950.00 

20.00 
150.00 
250.52 
$30,220.52 
7,270.00 
$37,490.52 


ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 





BuILDING FunpD 


Receipts 


Period 
Cash balanee September 1 $ 800.78 
Inte’ —. 10.03 
Cash balance August 31, 
1941...... $810.81 


Disbursements 
Architect fees 
Cash balance 


Books FoR Europe 


Budget Period 
1941-42 4 Months 


-$ 2,570.17* $ 2,570.17° 


Receipts 
Cash balance May 1, 1941.. 
“— balance September 1, 





Rockefeller Foundation e : 28,000.00 10,000.00 
_ = . $25,429.83 § 7,429.83 
Disbursements _— ‘ tne 

Books (including edie ex- 
pense) . . $17,800.00 $ 5,020.55 
RN oc oie Cink aaa 5 ck 4,900.00 1,547.35 


Supplies, postage, telephone, 





and telegraph 400.00 144.34 
Travel. : 900.00 70.20 
A.L.A. supervision ...+ 600,00 185.91 
Contingent _ S258 .......... 
_ Sie sees + $25,420.83 $ 6,968.35 

Cash balance August 31, _ . 
1941. 461.48 
$7420.83 

* Overdraft. — 


CatraLoc CopE REVISION 


Budget ; 
Receipts 1940-41 Period 
Cash balance September 1, 
1940... __ $380.04 $380.04 
Total. . __ $380.04 _ $380. 04 
Disbursements a 
Postage, telephone, and tele- 
graph ‘ $ 20.60 $ 6.50 
Printing, mimeographing, etc. 250.00 =e aw a se 
Salaries... as 98.46 260.00 
Miscellaneous and supplies a 10.98 2.10 
I adc do Si uowaneeh _§ 380.04 $268.60 
Cash balance August i. iad 
1941... 111.44 
$380.04 


ComMITTEE PROJECTS 


Budget 
Receipts 1940-41 Period 
Cash balance September 1... $ 927.02 $ 927.02 
Underwritten by Membership 
and Conference.......... 105.09 105.09 
Carnegie Corporation of New 
gisinh 7s aaconaien 1,500.00 
ME o Racnindesiease ene or 032. i $2,532.11 
Disbursements 
Educational Relationships 
WII. 3 cvcecasceces ee 
Board on Resources......... 1,165.21 
Joint Committee—N.E.A. and 
oS ae , 300.00 577.86 
Library Revenues... .. 118.04 84.67 
Federal Relations Seaicaa 35.00 35.00 
Public Documents Committee 79.07 58.00 














$ 2,332.12 
25,000.00 





$21,084.05 
4,452.23 


466.65 
272.81 
504.9 


$26,870, Py 


__ 46148 
$27,322 


Budget 
1941-42 
_SitLat 
~ StL 


Budget 
1941-42 











S2=R BR ile) 


=|: 


|| | & 


z= 


i 
Ad 











TREASURER’S REPORT 


Board on Salaries, Staff, and 


Tenure... ..+--- 500.00 290.68 430.00 

a . $1,032. 11 “$2,211.42 $083.74 

poe ees 31, - 
Out __ 320.6% 
$2,532. Al 





1 Travel, printing. 

* Consists of: Balance in Board on Resources = 79 
Regular account............. .10* 

* Deficit. 


CoLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 





Budget Budget 
Receipts 1940-41 Period 1941-42 
Cash balance September 1...$ 550.94 $ 550.94 $ 59.32 
Subseriptions........ -..++ 8,920.00 2,531.80 — 2,900.00 
Underwritten by Association 
of College and Reference 
Libraries . . pasa 250.00 500.00 800.00 
Underwritten by American 
Library Association 250.00 250.00 400.00 
Subseri ions—substitutions . f 347.00 200.00 
Sales of extra copies........ 88.00 75.00 
Total....... : 4, 970.04 $ 4,267.74 $ 4,434.32 
Disbursements g 
Expenses of editors $ 600.00 $ 401.84 $ 600.00 
Postage and express. . 150.00 119.93 129.00 
Printing 2,100.00 1,810.65! 1,750.00 
Seripton solicitation 250.00 23.00 100.00 
Su 90.00 104.35 100.00 
ALA, Seeahaction ‘cost 850.00 850.00 850.00 
ALLA. general expense 900.00 890.16 900.00 
Miscellaneous... ... . 30.94 8.49 ___: 14.32 
Total..... $ 4,970.94 $ 4,208.42 $ 4,434.32 
Cash balance August 31, =e" 
RL cnda sas one 59.32 
$ 4, 4,2 267. 74 
1 Four issues. 
12—96 page $ 930 
2-80 page 800 
$1730 
CONTINGENT 
; Budget Budget 
Receipts 1940-41 Period 1941-42 
Cash balance September 1... $1,069.01 $1,069.01 $2,581.25 
eS transfer to Emergency 
y Activities . 1,601.05 1,601.05* ....... 
Clereten by Membership 
and Conference. . ; 5,485.87 5,485.87 631.24 
Total....... 34,953.83 $4,953.83 $3,212.49 
Disbursements oe 
Film Forum transfer... Te saints $ 146.45 
—s travel—nonsalaried 
350.00 326.08 ' natin 
lasieG. Van Cleve ( pension). 936.00 936.00 936.00 
Contingent and general travel 3,667.83 1,110.50 __ 2,130.34 
BEES Kae ssacccccees &, 953.83 $2,372.58 $3,212.49 
a pane agent 31, » —* 
2,581.25 


3953.33 


* Transfer, 
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CoopERATIVE CATALOGING 
’ Budget Period Period 
Receipts 1940! 4months 12 months 
Cash balance January 1, 1940. . *. FF ae ee 
Cash balance September } ee 3,033.86 89.32 
General Education Board...... 5,610.68 ....... 4,000.00 
Payments for cards........... 2,500.00 1,382.95 4,472.19 
Refund to Librarian of Congress ..... 1,515.56* 1,515.56* 





Disbursements 





Services (Cooperating Libraries) $ 900.00 §....... $ 391.50 
Services (Library of Congress).. 3,600.00 540.00 2,638.00 
_ ANS 2,950.00 476.62 1,972.67 
Stationery, supplies, and avec 50.00 63 9.15 
, ee BP i Sactsne 98.65 
Special copy . 400.00 129.00 159.00 
Miscellaneous 100.00 5.00 26.98 
Foreign catalog cards......... ........ 750.00 750.00 
Examination of activities...... ....... 1,000.00 1,000.00 
eee $8.200.00 $2,901.25 $7,045.95 

oe. pateane August 31, 
es ee a ei 7,045.95 


2,901.25 


. Refund. 
1 Calendar year budget, which was closed December 31, 1940. 


EpucaTION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


Budget Budget 
Receipts 1940-41 Period 1941-42 
Cash balance September 1...$ 329.00° $ 329.00° $ 450.15° 
Carnegie Corporation Endow- 
ment Fund Income . 14,350.00 13,850.41 13,380.00 
TOR ssc ssices $14,021.00 $13,521.41 $12,929.85 
Disbursements 
Departmental 
Annuities........ $ 269.00 $ 217/ $ 164.00 
Auditing. . . 70.00 70.00 70.00 
PRs casecssscsne <Oenmnen eee 
Postage. .... 25.00 13.79 15.00 
Printing. ..... 75.00 66.90 70.00 
Rent of office. . 670.00 670.00 670.00 
Salaries—regular 6,667.00 6,753.92 5,800.00 
Salaries—extra.. .. 70.00 81.05 90.00 
Stationery and supplies... . 75.00 68.16 75.00 
Telephone and telegraph. . 25.00 17.88 20.00 
. Steere ; 800.00 666.81 700.00 
Miscellaneous 75.00 64.93 70.85 
_ ee: $ 8,821.00 $ 8,820.54 $ 7,744.85 
General office. . 5,200.00 5,151.02 ~_ 5,185.00 
Total didbvurpemente. ...$14,021 00 $13,971.56 $12,929.85 


Cash balance August 31, 
a RE es ies. 450.15* 
$13, 521. 41 


= Overdraft. 


EpuCcATIONAL FILMS AND LIBRARIES 


Budget Period Period Budget 


Receipts 1940-41 12 months 16 months 1941-42 
Cc _ balance Septem- 
PSE Re $2,879.87 $....... $1,154.14 
Rockefelier Foundation. 5,500. 00 "2,000.00 5,500.00 ....... 
WC ddintancccndl $5,500.00 $4,870.87 $5,500.00 $1,154.14 
Disbursements ay 
Salary of investigator (6 
—< eres $1,800.00 $2,059.50 $2,059.50 $....... 
Clerical service. .. 200.00 169.36 174.36 y 
Travel. .... 1,000.00 368.85 368.85 
Publication and contin- 
 ciduieksasGenes 1,000.00 132.24 149.16 1,000.00 
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Committee travel and inci- 
dental expense 
Total. 


Cash balance August 
31, 1941 f 


1,500.00 995. 





1,154. 


78 


14 


1,593.99 





1,154.14 


$4,879.87 $5,500.00 


EMERGENCY LIBRARY 


AMERICAN LIBRARY 


154.14 


$5.5 500.00 $3,725.73 $4,345.86 $1, 154. 4 


ACTIVITIES 


Budget 
Receipts 1940-41 Period 
Cash balance September 1, 
1941 Di seme 
Capital ‘transfer from Con- 
tingent . ‘ Sock 1,601.05 1,601.05 
Sales of lists. eee uti 
Carnegie Corporation of New 
. are 17,900.00 17,900.00 
Total $19,501.05 $19,501.05 
Disbursements 
Lists ene 4 editorial ex- 
pense) . $ 3,600.00 $ 3,880.26 
Survey of 1 resources . 2,400.00 2,825.01 
Cooperation with Army and 
Navy ' 600.00 742.96 
Cooperation with Office of 
Education 600.00 139.31 
A.L.A. representation in 
Washington......... 2,000.00 440.53 
Conference and committee 
meetings . 501.05 1,172.04 
Extra services, tele phone, tele- 
graph, supplies HAS 900.00 1,296.45 
Study of book needs 3,000.00 442.17 
Study of book use in voca- 
tional training... . 1,000.00 1,935.10 
Public library service and 
needs. . 900.00 1,966.46 
U nanticipated activities 2,000.00 820.67 
re $19,501 05 $15,660.96 


aa een cena 31, 


3,840.09 
$19,501 05 


Budget 


1941-42 


$ 3,840.09 


$ 4,175.09 


$ 1,900.00 


1,675.09 


350.00 


250.00 


$ 4,175.09 


FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


; Budget 
Receipts 1940-41 
Cash balance for expenses Sep- 

tember 1. Tee 
United States 


Cash balance September 1.. 8,845.00 
Carnegie Corporation of New 
fork 
Canada 
Cash balance September 1 2,700.00 


Carnegie Corporation of New 


i 
Mitchell Refund 
Cash balance September 1, 
DE 6a0% Rs . 1,500.00 
Total $14,058.94 
Disbursements 
Departmental 


Honorarium -$ 150.00 
Postage, telephone, and tele- 

er 25.00 
Printing. 30.00 
Services and supplies 25.00 
, ee 400.00 
Miscellaneous 25.94 
Fellowships and Scholarships 

(United States)......... 9,000.00 


1,343.00 


Unallocated (United States) 
Fellowships and Scholarships 
(Canada) 


Period 


. $ 1,013.94 $ 1,013.94 


8,845.00 
4,000.0) 
2,700.00 
1,500.00 


1,500.00 


$19,558.94 


$ 


150.00 


24.10 
40.61 
13.52 
423.49 
12.50 


9,000.00 
1,317.00 


Budget 
1941-42 


$1,137.69 
3,183.00 


$8,220.69 


25.00 
700.00 
25.00 


"97.69 
3,183.00 





Unallocated (Canada) 2,700.00 
Total. . . $13,698.94 $10,981.22 #7 
Seneral office 360.00 357.03 —— 
Total disbursements 14,05 058.94 $11,338.25 $8.200.00 
Cash balance August 31, — 
1941 (expenses). . . 7.31* 
Cash balance August 31, 
1941 (United States) 4,028.00 
Cash balance August 31, 
1941 (Canada) 4,200.00 
Cash balance August 31, 
1941 (other)....... iahieheseitel 
$19,558.94 
i Overdraft. 
Fitm Forums 
Budget Budget 
Receipts 1940-41 Period 1941-42 
Cash balance September 1, 
1941 Bs: $1,850.82 
Carnegie C pee of New 
York 2,000.00 2,000.00. 
Total $ 2,000.00 $ 2,000.00 a 350382 
Disbursements : - e 
Film Forums...... . $ 2,000.00 $........ $1,996.97 
Services ; rie Ss 146.15 146.15* 
Postage, supplies, etc ee 
Total. . _$ 2,000.00 $ 149.18 $1,850.82 
Cash balance Angpest 31, iid: 
1941........ is __ 1,850.82 
3 2,000.00 
* Transfer from Contingent. 
HEADQUARTERS LIBRARY 
Budget Budget 
Receipts 1940-41 Period 1941-42 
Cash balance September 1...$ 175.48* $ 175.48* § 115.50° 
Carnegie Corporation Endow- 
ment Fund income. 5,407.38 5,220.33 10,353.00 
Underwritten by Jesguneneed 
and Conference. ..... ; 5,283.10 5,283.10 279.00 
Total. . $10,515.00 $10,327.95 $10,516.50 
Disbursements i : 
Departmental 
Auditing. . . ..$ 30.00 $ 30.00 $ 300 
Books and periodicals 650.00 680.88 650.00 
Equipment........ 105.00 101.81 66.0 
Postage, telephone, and tele- 
casts decane bare 15.00 7.18 15.00 
Printing 25.00 25.20 50.00 
Rent of office. . 2,070.00 2,070.00 2,070.00 
Salaries—regular 4,040.00 4,039.92 4,120.00 
Salaries—extra. .. . 150.00 82.00 200.00 
Stationery and ares see 40.00 66.89 40.00 
Travel Sy 175.00 158.95 60.00 
Miscellaneous. 15.00  _—9.08 15.50 
Total... .$ 7,315.00 $ 7,271.86 $ 7,316.50 
General office . 3,200.00 3,171.59 3,200.0 


Total disbursements. . 


Cash balance en 31, ; 
1941.... 


* Overdraft. 


ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 


__115.50° 
$10,327.95 


$10,515.00 $10,443.45 $10,516.50 











ee 


aw’. 


Box 
Eq 


ey. 





0.69 
1.00 
0.9 











TREASURER’S REPORT 


INVESTIGATIONS IN THE FIELD OF 











LIBRARIANSHIP 
Budget Budget 
Receipts 1940-41 Period —«1941-42 
Cash balance nr apes fo $ 763.53 $ 763.53 $5,564.75 
om Corporation of New 
0 — ; 5,000.00 
RSS of Chi- 
Etirtkawaxevsess — = 
Total $ 763.53 $5,880. 72 $5,564.75 
Disbursements f " 
Tennessee Survey . $ 417.14 $ 380.32 $ 36.82 
Completion ‘ of studies ( intern- 
ships, review of projects)... 346.39 64.35" 5,527.93 
Total. . - .$ 763.53 $ 315.97 $5,564.75 
Cash balance August 31, — 
i ccaws 60600002 5,564.7 4 
$5, 880.7 
* Deduction. 
INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY COOPERATION 
Receipts 
Cash balance September 1.. . “een $1,039.38 
Rockefeller Foundation..... 2,500. 2,500.00 
Refund to Rockefeller Foun- 
i RE I : 51. = 
Total....... ... $3,53938 $3,487. 
Disbursements a 7 an ages 
latin American book exhibit. | 78.07 $ 78.07 
Publications in Spanish... . . 461.31 3,409.54 
Total. . eae “wuaw038 $3,487.61 
“— — August 31, 
$3,487.61 


* Deduction. 


LipRARY COOPERATION WITH 
Latin AMERICA 





Budget! Period Period 
Receipts 1941-42 4months 12 months 
Cash balance May 1, 1941... $ 270.62* $ 270.62* §$....... 
. ee September 4; 
kon s.0bsen — ere 2,353.79 
Rockall Foundation . 11,100.00 2,500.00 6,950.00 
Rockefeller Foundation (spe- 
MeMistagasss........ SOORRD _....... 2,000.00 
Total... . $12,820.38 “$2,220.38 $11,303.79 
Disbursements 
Books. . Penekhteheccceceekace oe ae a. en 
Bauipment ; oy. | aeaeuee 8.69 
Postage, supplies, telephone, 
and suoaeh. ie mas. hain 300.00 242.64 912.93 
“2. 2,000.00 427.0: 594.16 
= 5,416.00 2,803.32 9,381.95 
es...... 500.00 261.15 911.70 
Contingent . 249.89 13.79 294.12 
A.L.A. supervision 500.00 185.91 594.89 
and materials (special 
is 3,863.49 388.68 525.19 
Total...... $12 829.38 $4,344.65 $13,419.06 


2,115.27" _ 2,115.277 
$2,229.38 $11,303.79 








‘Budget period ends February 28, 1942. 

: Deiat regular budget $3,590.08 

j Balance special fund 1,474.81 
Overdraft or deduction 
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LiprARY RESOURCES OF THE CITY 
or New York 




















Budget Budget 
Receipts 1940-41 Period 1941-42 
Cash balance September 1... $2,500.00 $2,500.00 $1,656.84 
Total................. $2,500.00 $2,500.00 $1,656.84 
Disbursements esi Waiear: “a 
Eee $2,500.00 $ 843.15 $1,656.84 
Total. . F $ 843.16 $1,656.84 
“ poanen August 31, Ta 
pbbaehichoouted 1,656. 84 
$2,500.00 
LIBRARY SURVEYS 
Budget ‘ 
Receipts 1940-41 Period 
Cash balance September 1... $ 697.97* $ 697.97* 
Texas State Library........ 750.00 506.77 
Indiana University . . . _ 1,200.00 _ 1,200.00 
eS ; : $1,252.03 $1,008.80 
Disbursements in Kae 
Texas State Library........ $1,123.87 $ 880.64 
Indiana University......... 128.16 128.16 
Total. oer ets $1,252.03 $1,008.80 
Cash balance August 31, 
Rens 0s me 
$1,008.80 
~* Overdraft. 
LisrARY TERMINOLOGY 
Budget Budget 
Receipis 1940-41 Period 1941-42 
Cash balance September 1... $ 769.93 $ 769.93 $1,061.29 
Underwritten by Membership 
and Conference. ......... _ 500.00 = 500.00 63.71 
Pra sdbcitnness suns $1,269.93 $1,269.93 $1,125.00 
Disbursements are 
Salary (editor)............. $ 850.00 $ 187.50 $ 875.00 
Clerical assistance. .... . > we © Sraeacian Oe Bacpewen 
Final draft. a 
Postage supplies, miscellane- 
ES RRR ay eee ee 44.93 21.14 250.00 
Committee expenses. ...... re _sesecce 
Wea cdcane ; - $1,269. 93 $ 208.64 $1,125.00 
a? wane August 31, : 
bdb sehcnnoasaes 1,061.29 
$1,269.93 | 


MEMBERSHIP AND CONFERENCE 


Budget Budget 
Receipts 1940-41 Period 1941-42 
Cash balance September 1...$ 1,695.70* $ 1,695.70" $ 3,568.57* 
Bulletin sales.............. 525.00 403.69 400.00 
Conference 
Exhibits....... 6,000.00 6,728.34 5,500.00 
Registration . 3,200.00 3,980.00 2,700.00 
Registration—Midwinter.. 500.00 751.00 700.00 
Dues—Annual....... . 72,100.00 64,144.65 66,000.00 
Special Memberships . 9,900.00 8,387.50 8,500.00 
3. eee = Sy ee 
Gifts. . % 0.7 
Endowment Fund income 1,500.00 1,747 35 1,620.00 
Oberly Memorial Fund , 00 


$92,02) 30 $84,740.78 $81,851.43 
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Allotments to divisions...... 3,900.00* 2,431.69* 
Reserved to underwrite other 
budgets. . . 19,594. 30* 19,594.30* 
Total $68,5 535.00 $62, 714. 79 
Disbursements sini _ nae 
Departmental 
Annuities... $$ 155.00 $ 185.60 
Auditing 190.00 190.00 
Bulletin - 11,500.00 10,621.24 
Collection and exchange 450.00 419.94 
Committees. ... 700.00 568.74 
Conference 4,600.00 5,223.94 
Equipment 200.00 188.79 
Postage 2,600.00 2,548.91 
President's contingent 100.00 25.80 
Printing... . 500.00 423.31 
Proceedings and Handbook . 4,700.00 4,619.09 
Publications for Special 
Membership . 150.00 100.44 
Publicity 1,660.00 965.33 
Rent of office 1,890.00 1,890.00 
Salaries—regular 20,295.00 19,890.90 
Salaries—extra. 1,425.00 1,150.26 
Stationery and supplies 1,900.00 1,958.11 
Telephone and telegraph. . 45.00 84.61 
Travel..... 356.00 115.93 
Miscellaneous 175.00 204.45 
Contingent. . 850.00* ——_755.00* 
Total. . $52,735.00 $50,620.39 
General office . 15,800.00 15,662.97 
Total disbursements . $68,535.00 $66,283.36 
Cash balance om 31, ‘ 
1941 _3,568.57* 
$62,7 r 14. 79. 
63 Overdraft, transfer, or deduction. 
1 The Handbook will go to about 10,000 members. 
MicroFritM EQuiIPMENT 
: Budget : 
Receipts 1940-41 Period 
Cash balance September 1... $ 78.09% $ 78.09* 
Rockefeller Foundation. . 500.00 500.00 
Rockefeller Foundation , , 200.00 
ere - __ 96.00: 
Total /$ 421.91 $717.91 
Disbursements 
IG iibink:tee-e ccpsietn ate $ 421.91 $ 337.00. 
Total. . . $ 421.91 $ 337.00 
ba aa ance August 31, ies 
Pudhingsebwtes 380.91 
$ 717.91 
* Overdraft. 
Out-or-Print Books 
Receipts Budget Period 
1940-41 
Cash balance September 1... $9,593.31 $9,593.31 
Total. .... .. $9,593.31 99, 593. 31 
Disbursements ; ge 
ae ; . $9,593.31 $ 15.84 
Total . $9,593.31 $ 15.84 
7 b poense August 31, 
Bdpddackants wacked 9,577.47 





03.31 


4,500.00° 


9,306.00* 
$68,045.43 


$ 144.00 
190.00 
10,730.00 
440.00 
450.00 
4,200.00 
300.00 
2,550.00 


500.00 
6,108.00! 


1,280.00 
1,890.00 
21,472.00 
675.00 
1,700.00 
80.00 
200.00 
201.43 
850.00* 
$52,260.43 
15,785.00 
$68,045.43 


Budget 
1941-42 


$ 380.91 


$ 380.91 


$ 380.91 
$ 380.91 


Budget 

1941-42 
$9,577.47 
89, 577 AT 
$9,577.47 
$9,577.47 





AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 


PERIODICALS PRojEcT 
In War AREAS 


1941 
Receipts Budget Period 
Rockefeller Foundation... .. $50,000.00 $10,000.00 
Total $50,000.00 $10,000.00 
Disbursements 
Periodicals . $43,000.00 $ 
Administration 
Salaries . 3,000.00 543.35 
Equi pment 500.00 153.29 
Supplies, etc. 600.00 72.02 
Travel 1,000.00 8.40 
A.L.A. Headquarters 500.00 ae 
Contingent. . 1,400.00 : , 
Total..... $50,000.00 $ 777.06 
Cash balance August 31, iii 
__ BRSR Ears: 9,222.94 
$10,000.00 


PERSONNEL 





Total disbursements. . 


Budget 
Receipts 1940-41 Period 
Cash balance September 1...$ 381.16% $ 381.16* 
Carnegie Corporation Endow- 
ment Fund income... .... 14,632.16 14,118.11 
Total. ... .$14,251.00 $13,7 736. 95 
Disbursements 
Departmental 
Annuities... . -$ 106.00 $ 105.60 
Auditing. . 30.00 30.00 
Board on Salaries, Staff, 
eae 100.00 118.80 
Equipment. . 300.00 363.34 
Postage, telephone, and tele- 
graph. . nts xh 45.00 33.26 
Rent of office. ; 885.00 885.00 
Salaries—regular . 6,460.00 6,504.78 
Salaries—extra. . =" 400.00 494.75 
Stationery and supplies. . . 125.00 84.34 
, | RESO: ‘ 575.00 554.16 
Miscellaneous. . a 25.00 22.03 
, ee .$ 9,051 my $ 9,196.06 
General office + 5,200 5,151.02 
. $14, 


251. is $14,347.08 
Cash balance August 31, —_ 

1941... : aio 610.13* 
$1 3, 736. 95 





* Overdraft. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
Liprary MATERIALS 


Budget 
Receipts 1940-41 Period 
Cash balance September 1... $544.31 $544.31 
MESS btaninauin __ $544. 31 $544.31 
Disbursements in + 
Report on methods... .. $300.00 Doxcten 
Publication—re patents . eo 
Construction of a reader 148.31 25.00 


~ $544.31 $ 25.00 
Cash balance August 31, 
1941.... ea 


LIBRARIES 


Budget 
1941-42 


Budget 
1941-42 
$ 610.13° 


14,792.00 
$14,181. 14,181.87 


$ 106.00 
30.00 


150.00 
250.00 


35.00 
885.00 
= 


m0 
325.00 
__ 3581 
5 8,981.87 
5,200.0 
$14,181.87 


c REPRODUCTION OF 


Budget 
1941-42 


$519.31 


~ $5931 


$300.00 
96.00 
123.31 


“wins 
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Budget Budget 
Receipts 1940-41 Period 1941-42 
Cash balance September 1.. -$ 802.35" $ 802.35* $ 918.03" 
Corporation Endow- 
ment Fund income....... 28,732.35 27,729.00 29,577.00 
ty sale of extension ma- 
Cast 4 ee 200.00 46.78 100.00 
itten by Membership 
Siaae.......-.- 25.00 825.00 
Royalties... ..60000000000+ neeeeees 6.00 
- ee $28,955.00 $27,804. 43 $28. 758. 27 
Disbursements oe 
— 
Annuities. . $ 360.00 $ 364.80 $ 298.00 
Asiiting. . 95.00 95.00 95.00 
Rooks and periodicals 25.00 14.45 25.00 
EEE Cre 64.87 30.00 
Postage , 170.00 107.02 125.00 
ti (and ‘other in or- 
Printing material)....... 950.00 728.39 890.00 
Rent of office............ oo 1,220.00 a\aneas 
Salaries—regular . . .. 14,975.00 14,936.94 4,800. 
auee —. 200.00 265.95 150.00 
Stationery and supplies. . 180.00 238.10 200.00 
— and telegraph. . 180.00 200.47 200.00 
A err 1,475.00 1,389.41 1,275.00 
Te 25.00 = 83.38 __ 350.97 
a $19,855.00 $19,708.78 $19,658.97 
General office _ 9,100.00 _ 9,013.68 9,100.00. 
Total disbursements. .. .$28,955.00 $28,722.46 $28,758.97 
Om _———e August 31, al 
ye eeprte __918.03° 
527,804.43 
* Overdraft. 
PUBLISHING 
Budget Budget 
Receipts 1940-41 Period 1941-42 
Cash a September 1. . .$11,692.28* $11,692.28* $15,123.48* 
Jr. coll. library and instruc- 
tional procedures....... 155.00 155.00 
. Catalog Section 
(Catalogers and Classifi- 
ers yearbook #9 and #10). 200.00 200.00 200.00 
= Films and Li- 
ae a a Ee 1,000.00 
Rasoureee—New York City 
aie 1,000.00 
Union Library 
eck wine 1,500.00 
= Corporation of New 
ork Journal of Docu- 
et Reproduction 1,500.00 1,500.00 700.00 
Revol > 2 IER ee ae 4,000.00 
Sales de publications........ 109,223.00 75,388.77 96,427.00 
$99,385.72 $65,551.49 $89,703.52 
Reserved for Journal of Docu- 
mentary Reproduction... . . 700.00* WO” Secncncs 
Valereritten by Membership 
Rs na: b00s 4 0tielnes ee 
“hes TE $08,685.72 2 $64,851.49 $90,467.52 
Disbursements oo 
Departmental 
Annuities................$ 163.00 $ 163.20 $ 163.00 
Advertising iii 6,500.00 6,213.01 6,500.00 
Auditing 155.00 155.00 155.00 
Colleetiga and exch ange 600.00 542.68 600.°0 
ry on sales. . 100.00 34.30 50.00 
Equipment........ 350.00 ae 
ae “a freight 2,200.00 1,402.73 1,800.00 
Insurance. ....... 200.00 238.02 240.00 
Lighting - 100.00 95.63 100.00 
Postage . . 3,300.00 3,101.52 3,300.00 
Publications . 33,539.00 19,697.77 30,969.00 
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Rent of office............ 1,765.00 
Rent— warehouse. . 1,080.00 
Revolving Fund. . 1,000.00 
Royalties... .. . . 5,854.00 
Salaries—regular. . . 24,440.00 
Salaries—extra . ea 540.00 
Salaries—credit . . ‘ 500.00* 
Stationery and supplies... 1,450.00 
Telephone and telegraph. . 00.00 
» ie esting digiitinn 950.00 
Miscellaneous. 199.72 
Mii catss cases $84,185.72 
General office... . 14,500.00 


Total disbursements. . 
aa poe August 31, 


. $98,685.72 


* Overdraft or deduction. 


1,765.00 1,765.00 
1,080.00 1,080.00 
1,000.00 1,000.00 
5,932.93 4,970.00 
21,615.34 23,465.00 
1,247.43 500.00 
908.22*  3,100.00° 
992.60 1,200.00 
221.76 200.00 
- 50 910.00 
7.13 100.52 
ira $75,967.52 
14,361.36 14,500.00 
$79,974.97 $90,467.52 
15,123.48* 


$04,851.40 


1 Editorial charges on emergency lists, 1940-41—$1,000. 
Editorial charges on emergency lists, 1941-42—$1,600 


Editorial charges on headquarters divisions 


REGIONAL Union Lisprary CATALOGS 








Budget Budget 
Receipts 1940-41 Period 1941-42 
Cash balance September 1.. .$12,000.00 $12,000.00 _ $2,292.87 
WR oe aici ddharsasas $12,000.00 $12,000.00 $2, 292. 87 
Disbursements 
ee $ 200.00 $ $ 200.00 
Postage, telephone, and tele- 
ME ee eae 200.00 G5 ‘ettsans 
Printing CS aS 1,500.00 
6,300.00 6,320.26 250.00 
— and Miscellaneous. . 200.00 303.50 100.00 
Deusen seaeleneaainnnih 3,000.00 2,483.48 92.87 
A. LJ A. general office. 600.00 594.90 150.00 
. See $12,000.00 $ 9,707.13 $2,292.87 
ae patvase August 31, - 
RR ERE 2,292.87 


$12,000.00 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S LIBRARY 











Division 
Receipts 

Cash balance September 1...$ 233,11° $ 233.11% $ 257.31° 
Carnegie Corporation Endow- 

ment Fund income....... 9,878.11 9,531.85 9,898.00 
Royalties........... ea een | Ppeee 
Setaecss . oe — rereseg 

Total.................$ 9,645.00 $ 9,313.50 $9,640.69 
Disbursements 

Departmental 

CE dxcctasdenseed $ 30.00 $ 3000 $ 30.00 

Books, magazines, etc... .. 55.00 39.56 50.00 

Equipment.............. 10.00 Gee wasscne 

Postage, telephone, and tele- 

IL ha babeunceso 95.00 139.24 100.00 
Es bons doaneacas 100.00 23.46 100.00 
Rent of office......... . 530.00 530.00 530.00 
Salaries—regular..... . 4,500.00 4,500.00 4,500.00 
Salaries—extra. . 50.00 75.05 50.00 
Stationery and supplies. . 65.00 94.14 70.00 

ESR 650.00 606.80 650.00 
— De aie ckeaee 60.00 58.81 60.69 

ee ......$ 6,145.00 $ 6,103.95 $6,140.69 
General office. . ..-_ 3,500.00 3,466.86 3,500.00 
Total disbursements... .$ 9,645.00 $ 9,570.81 — $9,640.69 
“- ae August 31, 
EERO ___257.31° 
$9,313.50 


* Overdraft. 
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Budget Budget 
Receipts 1940-41 Period 1941-42 
Cash balance September 1...$ 67.09 $ 67.09 $ 74.14 
Underwritten by Membership 
and Conference. . . . 5,522.91 5,522.91 5,356.00 
, ae $ 5, 590. 00 $ 5, 590. 00 $ 5,430.14 
Disbursements _ i 
Departmental 
Auditing $ 15.00 $ 15.00 $ 15.00 
Equipment 100.00 100.00 
Postage, telephone, and te sle- 
graph 95.00 95.01 95.00 
Printing 150.00 149.99 150.00 
Rent of office 320.00 320.00 320.00 
Salaries—regular 2,850.00 2,789.82 2,850.00 
Salaries—extra ‘ 150.00 125.00 150.00 
Stationery and nape . 45.00 57.20 50.00 
Travel. ; 125.00 138.16 60.00 
Miscellaneous 7 40.00 41.53 40.14 
Total. ... ..$ 3,890.00 $ 3,831.71 § 3,730.14 
General office -_ 1,700.00 _ 1,684.15 1,700.00 
Total disbursements .$ 5,590.00 $ 5,515.86 $ 5,430.14 
Cash balance August 31, oo we 
1941 $ 74.14 
$ 5,590.00 
Union List oF SERIALS! 
Receipts 
Cash balance September 1...$ 2,969.31 $ 2,969.31 $ 347.25* 
Rockefeller Foundation. .... 9,230.69 10,000.00 


Total $12,200.00 $12 969.31 at 











Disbursements 
Postage, telephone, and tele- 


graph $ 50.00 
Salaries—regular - 11,300.00 
Salaries—extra : 300.00 
Supplies... . 50.00 
Travel 100.00 
Miscellaneous 50.00 
A.L.A. supervision and gen- 

eral office.......... ; 300.00 
Contingent 50.00 

Total $12,200.00 
pny balance August 31, 
1941 


* Overdraft. 
1 Peried ends Dec. 31, 1941. 
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$ 49.18 
12,471.72 
369.40 
16.83 
103.65 
10.56 


295.22 
$13,316.56 


347.25* 


$12 2,969.31 





GENERAL OFFICE 


Budget 

Disbursements 1940-41 
Annuities. . ..$ 825.00 
Equipment 400.00 
Insurance. . . 330.00 
Lighting. 1,300.00 
Maintenance and repairs. . .. 75.00 
Telephone and telegraph.... 1,700.00 
Miscellaneous... .... . . . _ 400.00 
Postage. . 5,700.00 
Salaries—regul: ar . 46,530.00 
Salaries—extra . 480.00 
Stationery and supplies 2,900.00 
_ Resa 2,400.00 
Rent of office 6,590.00 

Total. . Y 


ad 
o 
= 
| 
i 
S 


Period 
$ 825.60 
412.76 
430.73 
1,286.07 
217.07 
1,635.87 
451.96 
5,055.64 
45,849.49 
677.79 
3,274.72 
1,953.00 
6,590.00 


$68,660 660. 70 


$ 3.25275 
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Peat, Marwick, Mircuert & Co., ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


October 22, 1941 
The Finance Committee 
American Library Association 
Chicago, Illinois 


GENTLEMEN : 

In accordance with instructions received, we have examined the cash transactions relating 
to the General and Special Funds of American Library Association for the year ended 
August 31, 1941, and now submit our report thereon. . . 

The cash records have been examined and found in order. All recorded cash receipts 
have been regularly deposited in bank. The cash disbursements are evidenced by cancelled 
checks; these were examined and test-checked to supporting vouchers. The receipts from 
membership dues, publications, advertising, and miscellaneous donations, as shown by the 
books, have been accepted as correct; test-checks, however, were made of such receipts, 
against related records. 

Cash on deposit in banks has been confirmed by certificates received from the several 
depositaries and that on hand ($300.00) by actual count. Municipal warrants held by 
the Association were inspected. The miscellaneous accounts receivable cover expenditures 
advanced by the Association which will be reimbursed. Advances to staff members and 
institutions are in respect of expenses in connection with special activities and traveling; 
the amounts remaining unpaid at date of our examination were confirmed by certificates 
received from the debtors. The inventory of stationery represents supplies in the hands of 
printers to be withdrawn for use in the subsequent period. The prepaid expenses represent 
the unexpired portion of insurance premiums. 

A report on the Endowment Funds of the Association for the year ended August 31, 1941, 
is submitted under separate cover. 

Yours truly, 
Peat, Marwick, MitcHELL AND COMPANY 


Peat, Marwick, MitcuHett & Co., ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


October 22, 1941 
The Finance Committee 
The American Library Association 
Chicago, Illinois 


GENTLEMEN: 

In accordance with instructions received, we have examined the cash transactions of the 
Trustees of the undermentioned Endowment Funds of American Library Association, for 
the year ended August 31, 1941, and now submit our report thereon. . . . 

The investments of the several funds as at August 31, 1941, which*are shown at cost 
have been confirmed by certificates received from The First National Bank of Chicago, 
Fiscal Agent of the Trustees of the Funds. 

All income arising from the investments of the Funds has been accounted for; particulars 
of the investments that have defaulted in principal and/or interest payments are shown 
in the schedule of the investments of the respective Fund. The distributions of income have 
been traced to the General and Special Funds of the Association. 

The cash balances on deposit with The First National Bank of Chicago, as at August 31, 
1941, representing the uninvested principal and undistributed income of the Funds, have 
been confirmed by certificates received from the depositary. 

Yours truly, 
Peat, Marwick, MItcHELL AND CoMPANY 





Wants and Offers 


OTICE OF WANTS AND OFFERS are ac- 
N cepted from institutional members 
only. Such libraries are allowed 15 lines of 
type per year free. The next § lines are $1; 
each additional 5 lines thereafter, 75¢. 

East Cleveland (Ohio) Public Library, 
Sarah E. Miller, librarian, offers the follow- 
ing magazines to libraries for cost of trans- 
portation: Harper’s Monthly, v. 2-127 (ex- 
cept v. 56) and index, v. 1-60 (bound), v. 
128-46 (unbound) ; Harper’s Young People, 
v. 3 (bound); Putnam’s Monthly, v. 7-8 
(bound) ; Century, v. 24, 27 (bound), v. 57 
(unbound) ; Bibliotheca Sacra & Theolog- 
ical Review, v. 8-9 (bound) ; Knickerbocker, 
v. 47 (bound); Biblical Repertory, v. 27 
(bound). 

Dayton (Ohio) Public Library, William 
J. Hamilton, librarian, offers the following 
bound magazines to any library that will pay 
for transportation: Century, v. 23-55, 61-80; 


Harper’s, v. 1-8, 10-30, 32-47, 49-57, 59, 
61-73, 77-82, 85-86, 88-89, 94-111, 114-17, 
119-20, 122-29; Independent, v. 68-72, pts. 
1 & 2, v. 73, pt. 2, v. 74, pts. 1 & 2, v. 75-80; 


Nature, v. 3-32 (bound), v. 22, 24, 26, 28 
(unbound) ; Outlook, v. 100-08; Review of 
Reviews, v. 11, 14-17, 19-20; World’s 
Chronicle, v. 27; World’s Work, v. 17, 26- 
28. 

Indiana State Teachers College Library, 
Terre Haute, Hazel E. Armstrong, librar- 
ian, wants the Booklist, v. 37, no. 2 (pt. 2 
only), no. 11, no. 14 (pt. 1 only). 

The Clocquet (Minn.) Public Library, 
Maud Grogan, librarian, offers following 
magazines to libraries for cost of transporta- 


oy 


tion: Century, v. 25-44, Nov. 1882-0 < 
1892; Harper's, 1875, 1878-80 (bound), % 
60, v. 75-78, v. 87-88; Outlook, Apr. 24-Se 
25, 1909; Review of Reviews, y. 12, 14-18, 
July-Dec. 1895, July 1896-Dec. 1898; §, 
ner's, Vv. 11, Nov. 1875-Apr. 1876, v, 3, 
Nov. 1876-Apr. 1877, v. 15, Nov. 1877-Apm 
1878; World’s Work, v. 18-19, May 190g 
Apr. 1910, v. 23, Nov. 1911-Apr. 1912, @ 
The Tulsa (Okla.) Public Library, James 
E. Gourley, librarian, has a considera 
quantity of material which it would like | 
dispose of. Libraries not at present main- 
taining exchange relations with it are invited 
to exchange lists of duplicate material, 7 
The A.L.A. Headquarters Library, 
riette L. Greene, librarian, offers for cost 
of transportation the following: 4.049 
Booklist, v. 3-31, 1907-35 (bound, coven 
worn) ; Educational Record, v. 6-16, 1925 
35 (bound); School and Society, v. 304% 
1934-35 (bound); School Review, v. 45 
1937 (bound), v. 46-48, 1938-40 (unbound)y 
The City Library Association of Spri :/ 
field, Mass., Hiller C. Wellman, librarian 
has for sale the following items (magazinel 
unbound): India Rubber World, 1929-29 
Journal of the American Institute of Arthh 
tects, 1916, 1918, 1921; Chemical Abstractt 
1921-23, with indexes; Journal of Ind. 
and Engineering Chemistry, 1919-25; Blt 
trical Engineering, 1938-39; Yale Review 
1915-16 through 1920-21; Water Wi 
Engineering, 1937-39; The Monist, 1906-1 
National Geographic, 1915, 1917-19, 198 
27, 1929-33; The Encyclopedia America 
30 vols., cloth, 1924. (Library marks) 7 





